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BY MADISON CAWEIN,. 


A boy once more, I stand with sunburnt 
feet, 

And watch the harvester sweep down the 
wheat; 

Or laze with warm limbs in the unstacked 
straw 

Near by the thresher, whose insatiate maw 

Devours the sheaves, hot drawling out its 
hum— 

Like some great sleepy bee, above a bloom, 

Made drunk with honey—while, grown big 
with grain, 

The bulging sacks receive the golden rain. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The active work of women all over the 
country is recommencing. What women 
are doing to make the world better, out- 
side of their home duties, will be chroni- 
cled from week to week in the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL, Let all who wish for informa- 
tion avail themselves of our offer to send 
the paper for three months on trial for 
2 cents. 











The Dreyfus trial at Rennes is described 
in our columns this week, by an eye- 
witness and special correspondent, Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, the brilliant 
daughter of Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
She gives a graphic pen-picture of that 
historic scene. 





The French government has made such 
restitution as is possible for the shameful 
verdict of the court-martial, by the prompt 
aid unconditional pardon of Captain 
Dreyfus, who is said to be now en route 
for America, where he will receive a cor- 
dial welcome. This is acase of militarism 
‘versus the republic, with the republic 
tiumphant. 





Two American soldiers in the Philip- 
pines, convicted of criminal assault of 
4 Filipino woman, have been righteously 
ftatenced to death. A _ third soldier 
isinvolved in the crime, whose name has 
lot yet been made public. Senator 
foster, of Washington, and others peti- 
tioned the secretary of war to intervene 
‘ud prevent the summary of execution 
of the penalty. In response to cable, 
the papers will be forwarded to the de- 
Martment, but we are glad to say that the 
President has declined to interfere. 





Such interference would be more than 
‘wise; it would bea crime against civili- 
ation. Hundreds of thousands of inno- 


‘at women and children are practically 
the mercy of our troops. Their only 
totection lies in a strict enforcement of 
uilitary discipline. Any delay or hesita- 
‘on in such enforcement would aggra- 
‘te the sufferings of the native pop- 
Vation and intensify hatred, when our 





only hope of future reconciliation lies in 
humane and generous treatment, and even- 
handed justice. 





Our junior editor hopes to return to 
Boston next week. She will bring 
back with her an ample supply of fra- 
grant fir balsam for pillows, which will 
be offered for sale at the woman suffrage 
bazar next December. 





Boston women can now be registered to | 


vote for school committee by applying at 
Room 8, old Court House, Court Square, 
any day from now until Oct. 18, between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 5 P. M., and 
afterwards at any time between Nov, 7 
and Nov. 22, at the same hours. They 
have only to answer a few simple ques- 
tions, and show ability to read and write, 





The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Single Tax League will be held 
Sept. 28 at 730 P. M., in Social Hall, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, for the election of 
officers and transaction of business, All 
interested friends are welcome. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee have arranged with 
the American Press Association to have 
it send to each of its five hundred custom- 
ers in the New England States a ‘Single 
Tax Page.” It is proposed to send a 
page once in three weeks, to be used at 
the rate of two columns a week. The 
terms are one dollar a page. The con- 
tinuance of the page is contingent on 
securing fifty orders. 





Laden with relics of the cliff dwellers, 
Rev. Dr. George L. Cole bas returned to 
Los Angeles, Cal., from a journey to the 
ruined cities of southeastern Colorado and 
New Mexico. Valuable results were se- 
cured by excavations in an ancient com- 
munal dwelling, as yet unnamed, which 
stands on cliffs of the Santa Fé River, 14 
miles from Espanola, N. M. There were 
not less than sixteen hundred rooms in 
the larger building in its prime. It was 
249 by 800 feet. Dr. Cole estimates that 
from 4,800 to 6,000 people lived in the 
pueblo, Among the bones taken from the 
burial mound was a woman’s femur fif- 
teen inches long, showing a giantess sev- 
en and one-half feet tall. The cliff on 
which the ruin stands rises a thousand 
feet above the surrounding country. 
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‘‘Woman as an Inventor,’”’ is the sub- 
ject of a lecture given by Rev. Ada C, 
Bowles at one of the Fortnightly meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts W. S. A. last 
winter. It has received much attention 
from the press, showing a widespread 
interest in this phase of woman’s work. 
The facts it contains have been a genuine 
surprise to many who had made little in- 
quiry in this direction. Mrs. Bowles 
offers it to all suffrage and other clubs on 
specially favorable terms. Her address is 
Greyledge, Gloucester, Mass. 





The magnificent meeting of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council, in ses- 
sion as we go to press, is composed of a 
fine, earnest-looking body of people as one 
would wish to see. A noticeable feature 
of this council is the number of women 
who are enrolled as delegates. There are 
more than thirty of them, and it is the 
first National or International Council 
where any of the delegates have been 
women. The arrangements for comfort 
and convenience of the delegates show 
thorough, intelligent work on part of the 
committee. On Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 
26, the platform will be occupied by Mrs. 
Elkanah Armitage, of Leeds, England: 
Miss Margaret J. Evans, A. M., professor 
at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
who will speak on ‘‘Woman’s Work,”’ and 
Grace Niebuhr Kimball, M. D., assistant 
physician at Vassar College, who will 
speak of “Women’s Work in Foreign 
Missions.”’ 
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BAZAR NOTES. 


Will not every housekeeper give a jar of 
jelly, marmalade, or pickles for the 
Bazar? 

The Winchester League hopes to have all 
kinds of useful and fancy aprons, and will 
be glad to have contributions sent to this 
office. 

The Bazar Committee is sending out 
large numbers of circulars asking codper- 
ation. 

Any suggestions will be cordially re- 
ceived by the undersigned. 

HARRIET E. TURNER, 
Chairman Bazar Committee. 





THE DREYFUS TRIAL AT RENNES. 


RENNES, FRANCE, SEPT. 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
my three days’ stay at Rennes was, to me, 
the life of the men who have given the 
outside world vivid knowledge of the 
tragedy as it is being enacted in the an- 
cient capital of Brittany. There are in 
the town some 500 journalists, of every 
shade of opinion, from every part of the 
civilized globe. Most of this grand army 
of information are packed away in small 
quarters; for Rennes at the present mo- 
ment is dear, and the average journalist 
is poor. 

The town can boast only three or four 
hotels, and these are smail, dirty, and 
expensive; but they are patronized by the 
élite of the journalistic profession. The 
patrons are restive, however, and change 
constantly from one hotel to another, 
Their perpetual protests against bad food 
and worse drainage are always accompa- 
nied by threats of immediate withdrawal 
if things are not remedied; but, as no al- 
teration follows, a tardy fulfilment of the 
threat is common, Alas! the shifting 
journalist usually has to recall something 
about “jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire.’ No doubt he has ground for 
complaint; but still, tired nerves have 
much to do with his opinion of hotel pro- 
prietors. He has had to readjust tbe 
whole order of his life, and is suffering 
from dislocation. 

The night I reached Rennes, two of the 
correspondents were at the station to 
meet me, The train was three-quarters 
of an hour late,—everything is behindhand 
in Brittany, and so everything is cause of 
irritation to the nervous literary man. 
When we reached the hotel, we joined 
other correspondents who were taking a 
belated dinner. The conversation was of 
Dreyfus, Dreyfus, Dreyfus. 

One newspaper man told me they had 
all agreed among themselves, most sol- 
emnly, that the trial should be a tabooed 
subject in their times of recreation; 
‘*but,’’ he added, ‘we can’t keep off it; 
we are monomaniacs.”’ And this illus- 
trates well the overwhelming personal 
equation of the whole affair. I went to 
France with a confirmed opinion that the 
tragedy played each day in the theatre of 
the Lycée was a national rather than a 
personal drama, I came away convinced 
of the contrary. The nation is not in- 
volved ;—whatever the verdict, there will 
be no revolution, nor even the first steps 
towards a serious upheaval. By conver- 
sation with fellow passengers in trains, by 
listening to the talk of the people in the 
streets, my experience confirmed the 
opinion expressed to me by many press 
representatives, that the masses, the 
working-men, care nothing about the 
Dreyfus case. What does not touch or 
interest the French populace will not 
bring about any political earthquake. 

Like the correspondents, I have wan- 
dered away from my theme to the cause 
célebre! We left the men, ‘who tell us 
things,”’ eating their dinner. When the 
meal was over, off they went to their 
rooms to give their despatches the final 
touches. Their work for the day is not 
finished until midnight, when the tele- 
graph bureau, which the government has 
specially organized, closes for the night. 
Then the click, click of the key-boards is 
silent for a few hours, Everything has 
been done to make this foreign service 
satisfactory. All the best men in the gov- 
ernment employ have been sent to Rennes 
from Paris. There is not a modern lan- 
guage which has not been mastered by 
some one in the office. An English and a 
Russian correspondent both told me that 
their despatches went through without a 
blunder. In return for its excellent work, 
the government of France is no doubt 
reaping its reward in francs. I know that 
the representative of one of the leading 
dailies in Austria pays, for telegraphing 
from Rennes, at least a thousand dollars 
every night. 

The men who, after the poor meal and 
evening of hard work, can sleep as soon 
as they touch the pillow are fortunate, as 
they probably are exceptional; but, what- 
ever the sleeping hours may have been, 
all hands must be up at half past four A. 
M. The Court-martial and Generals have 
done a great deal of guessing in the Drey- 
fus case; but probably never went farther 
astray than in their weather forecast. 
Prognosticating that August would be a 
hot month, they set the opening of the 
Court for six o’clock each morning. The 
weather has been exceptionally cool, but 





the inconvenient time has remained unal- 
tered. Red tape is more persistent than 
the sun’s rays! I never saw anything 
more pathetic than the bulletin board of 
the Hotel Continental. Its black face 
was covered with hieroglyphics in chalk, 
“20—4 1 2h—ceu/s-laurier.”” That meant 
that the man in number twenty was to be 
called at 4.30 o’clock, and wished for 
breakfast,—eggs and tea of bay leaves. 
He told me, heroically, the night before, 
that bay leaves make a beverage warrant- 
ed not to disturb the nerves; he gave the 
drink no other recommendation. 

Steadied by the bay leaves, our chroni- 
cler starts for the Lycée, armed with a 
white ticket, which carries him safely 
through the lines of the soldiers guarding 
all the streets which lead to the Court. 
This littie ticket will also ensure his en- 
trance to the narrow strip of space penned 
off for the general public at the end of the 
room furthest from the stage. I use the 
word ‘‘stage’”’ advisedly; for the place 
where the Court is held is really the room 
where the boys of the Lycée give their 
plays during term time. The room itself 
in no way suggests a theatre, but the 
platform, as is quite patent, was intended 
for theatricals. A certain Greek touch 
has been given by the arrangements nec- 
essary for the Court-martial. The wit- 
nesses sit inside a barricade, which sur- 
rounds a large space just in front of the 
stage. They are the chorus, only they do 
not sing in unison as in the classic dramas, 
but are a house divided against itself, one 
side being Anti-Dreyfus, and the other 
Dreyfusard. They are constantly speak- 
ing out as individuals. The witness who 
is giving evidence stands up on the stage 
at a small desk, just in front of the long 
table at which sits the Court, and if any- 
thing is said which displeases or pleases 
especially one of the chorus, at once is 
heard from the enclosure, ‘‘Je demande la 
parole.” Should this particular member 
of the chorus be a General, he does not 
stop to ask leave to speak, but rushes 
pell-mell on to the stage. Such interludes, 
and they are incessant, throw a great 
strain on the man who reports for us, for 
at once three or four people are talking, 
all with their backs to the press seats and 
nearly all speaking inaudibly. 

Nothing could be worse than the ar- 
rangements for the press. From one end 
of the room to the other, either side of 
the space for witnesses, are the seats for 
the correspondents. Every one else in 
the room has chairs, but the journalist 
must perch on a bench improvised from a 
very narrow, rough pine board, and for a 
table he has another pine board, fixed 
a little higherthan the bench. This table 
forms a cutting back for the seat just in 
front. The correspondents are not tempt- 
ed, even for a moment, to take any posi- 
tion other than that of bending over their 
work; but they do not gain even this ac- 
commodation without wear and tear of 
nerve tissue. 

The ordinary white ticket will take its 
possessor, if there is any room left, into 
the pen for the public; but to get a press 
seat one must have a special yellow card. 
Now, the authorities issue only ope card 
to every two newspapers, and the unfor- 
tunate representatives have to meet each 
day and arrange some plan of attack on 
Official red tape. Sometimes the off man 
gets a special ticket by giving an hour or 
two of his precious afternoon to the work; 
oftener one man goes in on the ticket, 
then passes it cautiously to any friend in- 
side who has a ticket, and the friend car- 
ries it out to the expectant reporter. Al- 
though the scrutiny is very severe at the 
door, it is impossible for even suspicious 
French soldiers to checkmate five hun- 
dred wily journalists. The penis might- 
ier than the sword. The scene before the 
Court opens is as if the fiddler were call- 
ing out at a country dance, ‘All change 
places;’’ but the serious inconvenience of 
the arrangement is indicated by the fact 
that the correspondent of no less a paper 
than the London Times had no press seat, 
and was penned up with the general pub- 
lic during the whole of the first sitting of 
the Court-martial. 

In the middle of the morning comes a 
break, and the Court itself, the witnesses, 
and the press pour out into the Lycée 
yard to walk to and fro for half an hour. 
The opportunity is seized by the amiable 
correspondent to point out to his guest, if 
he is unlucky enough to have one, the 
leading personages connected with the 
trial. There are the seven officers who 
are the judges, all in full uniform, wear- 
ing tri-color cockades in their caps. I 
hesitate to give an opinion as to their 

(Concldued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Brappon, the novelist, who has 
just published her sixtieth book, rejoices 
in the fact that the only picture of her 
ever printed was from a photograph made 
so long ago that no one can now recognize 
the original. 

Miss CaRouine L. W. FreENcH, of Bos- 
ton, who generously gave to the Nan- 
tucket Historical Association, in 1895, the 
amount of the mortgage on the property 
($750) and later gave $135 to complete the 
sum required to buy the old mill, has re- 
cently offered further proof of her inter- 
est in that society by a gift of $500 for the 
fireproof building fund. 


Miss L. L. M. Coors, the daughter of 
the secretary of the British Vigilance 
Association, has just accomplished the 
feat of climbing the Wetterhorn. The 
summit of this—one of the most difficult 
mountains of the Alps—was first reached 
by a Mr. Mills in 1854, but until Miss 
Coote got up to the top no woman 
had ever succeeded in making the whole 
ascent, 


Mrs. MAry THompson GODDARD, one 
of Newton’s wealthiest and most philan- 
thropic residents, died Saturday, aged 
eighty-three years and six months. She 
was born in Charlestown, and was the 
widow of Thomas Austin Goddard. She 
was a prominent member of the Newton- 
ville Universalist Church, and was the 
most free distributer of wealth in unos- 
tentatious charity in the city of Newton. 


Mrs. GENEVRA SIssoN SNEDDEN has 
written a charming book, entitled ‘‘Docas, 
the Indian Boy of Santa Clara.’’ These 
stories of Indian childhood, life, and cus- 
toms, were originally written for the use 
of the children in the university school 
connected with the Department of Educa- 
tion at the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. The great interest with which 
those children received each new instal- 
ment will be repeated wherever children 
come into possession of the volume. 


Mrs, FLoRENCcCE Howe HALL has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Vermont State 
Federation of Women’s Literary Clubs to 
read her ‘Progress of Woman in the 19th 
Century” at the approaching convention 
to be held Oct. 12 at Lyndonville, Vt. 
Mrs. Hall is also coming to the East Nov. 
1, when she will read her new lecture, 
‘The Cardinal Points of Good Manners,’’ 
at the Arlington Club, her address on 
“Gen. Francis Marion of the American 
Revolution,” at the Concord Woman's 
Club, and will also address the Medfield 
Club. Mrs. Hall has still a few dates 
open for engagements for her November 
trip to Boston. 


Mrs, IsoBEeL STRONG, the stepdaughter- 
and amanuensis of the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson, will deliver lectures on ‘In 
Stevenson's Samoa’ and “Stevenson in 
Samoa.”’ Mrs. Strong is an American, 
but she has lived most of her life in the 
tropics. She has travelled in England, 
France, and America, and lived in Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Australia, and in Samoa for 
nine years. She learned the language of 
the Samoans in order to write letters for 
Mr. Stevenson to the Samoan chiefs. She 
also wrote at Mr. Stevenson’s dictation 
much of his latest literary work, includ- 
ing “St. Ives” and ‘‘Weir of Hermiston.”’ 


‘NUMBER 37,” a young woman of 
Omaha, Neb., has charge of the city’s fire 
and police telegraph alarm system. She 
is notified by tickers inclosed in glass 
cases and standing on a long table at 
regular intervals as to the movements of 
the police—and woe be to the policeman 
who does not every hour turn in his num- 
ber at the patrol box! His lot is not a 
happy one! She is also responsible for 
the ringing of the fire gong in every fire 
station in the city. When a fire is ‘rung 
in,’”’ she reaches over and touches a black 
button, somewhat after the similitude of 
a telegrapher’s key, and at once a gong 
sounds in every station and every office 
where a fire gong is located. The same 
touch of the button drops the chain from 
the front of horses in the fire department, 
and they jump under the swinging har- 
ness. Then, while the men are hitching, 
the foreman goes to the “‘phone.”’ By this 
time “37” has connected all the telephones 
in the station in a bunch, and as the fore- 
man at each stands with his ear to the 
receiver, she informs them individually 
and collectively where the fire is located. 
Then those who are far away unhitch their 
horses and turn them back into their 
stalls. This accounts for the notice “In 
case of fire, call up No. 37.” 
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THE KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 


Almost every car-route within the city 
limits runs at some part of its course 
through a portion given over to the habi- 
tations of the ‘‘submerged tenth,” and 
the passengers look out with varying emo- 
tions of interest, pity, or curiosity, upon 
the slatternly women gossiping from 
door-step to door-step, and the dirty, un- 
kempt children rioting and quarrelling 
over the whole street. It is a familiar 
sight and a saddening one. But what if 
one of these street children were blind? 
It requires but little imagination to pic- 
ture the neglect and hopelessness of such 
a little life, left out of the happy-go-lucky 
romping which mitigates the hardness of 
the lot of the physically strong children. 

It is a far more pleasant stretch of the 
imagination to the sunny, beautiful kin- 
dergarten for the blind at Jamaica Plain; 
and it is out of just such homes as we 
have described, as well as from happier 
and truer ones, that the little folks are 
gathered within the hospital walls of that 
veritable children’s paradise. The sun 
lies warm and bright over the spacious 
acres which surround the four substantial 
brick buildings, and many are the blos- 
soms which are scattered among the wav- 
ing grasses, waiting for the touch of the 
little seeking fingers which will surely 
find them out, and will carry them off 
joyously ‘‘for teacher.” 

When it is the turn of the storms to 
sweep over the open meadows, then the 
stout brick walls afford their protection, 
the playrooms are bright with a radiance 
not dependent upon the sun; and the lit- 
tle girls with their dolls, and the little 
boys with their rocking-horses, are quite 
oblivious, in their merriment, of the rude 
bluster without. After the sun has re- 
gained possession of the fields, ah, what 
added joys! There are sleds to be used 
on that famous ‘‘coast;’’ snow images 
must be moulded by hands that are well 
accustomed to such work; snow-balls 
must be rolled over and over until they 
are bigger than that tallest primary boy 
who is to be promoted to the school at 
South Boston next year. 

The kindergarten is a busy place, and 
there are few idle moments from the time 
of awakening—which come, not like that 
of the birds, with a gradual crescendo 
from the first sleepy twitter to the full 
burst of melody, but with a volume of 
melody which has accumulated behind 
the barrier of a precept and which is re- 
lieved from repression by the ringing of 
the six o'clock bell—to the hour when, 
the sweet companionship of the good- 
night talk over, each little head rests 
quietly upon its pillow. 

In each house the schoolrooms lie on 
one side of a broad, pleasant hall, and 
through the greater part of the day they 
are the meeting-places for happy little 
children who gather eagerly to engage in 
the fascinating employments of the kin- 
dergarten. This training according to 
the methods of Froebel, a boon to all 
childhood, has proved of inestimable 
value in the case of these little ones, for, 
aided and completed by a course in physi- 
cal culture and manual occupations, it be- 
gins at once to cultivate the remaining 
senses, which have an added burden in 
lessening the effects caused by the ab- 
sence of the missing one, and through 
which all impressions of the outside 
world must be obtained. 

An erroneous idea has gained credence 
with some that, because the appreciation 
of color, so beautifully inculeated by the 
kindergarten course, is lost, nothing is 
left for these children of misfortune. 
This isa sad mistake. No one who has 
seen their enjoyment of form, or has ex- 
amined their careful and often original 
work in weaving and sewing, can fail to 
recognize the true importance of the tac- 
tual sense which seeing people without 
exception make subsidiary to that of 
sight. This fact is fully exemplified in 
the education of Tommy Stringer, the 
dear, sunny-hearted boy who has neither 
eyes nor ears to aid him, and yet surpass- 
es other boys of his own age in his work 
in the manual training school, which is 
glad to welcome him among its members. 

Essential, however, as is such cultiva- 
tion of the sense of touch to the little 
blind children, the beneficence of the 
work is by no means confined to this ad- 
vantage; its full value is to be found in 
the increase of mental activity and brain 
power, which may be directly attributed 
to this cause. Weak, nerveless little 
hands grow strong and skilful, and the 
little brain begins to think and reason, 
and to direct the movements of the body 
with intelligence, while it is itself ex- 
panding and becoming vivified in the 
wonderful process of education. 

This result, in the case of some neglect- 
ed little ones, is only to be attained by in- 
finite patience and untiring devotion 
which, always the attributes of the true 
kindergartner, must be possessed in 
double measure by these self-sacrificing 
teachers of the blind. Again and again 
are the little fingers guided so as to insert 





the needle into the large wooden bead. 
Now can they, unaided, add another to 
the chain? No, not yet, and perhaps not 
until after many days of unremitting en- 
deavor. So, step by step, through the 
many details of the daily life, the little 
one must be led by individual attention, 
and kindly but firm insistence until, feel- 
ing the love and interest in the sweet 
words of encouragement, the child gropes 
his way to the degree of self-helpfulness 
shown by his little companions. 

A beautiful feature of this home life is 
the loving care given to such weaklings 
by their more fortunately endowed play- 
mates. These may be younger in years, 
but they are quick to recognize any supe- 
riority which they may possess, and to 
urge and encourage the more inert chil- 
dren to the same points of vantage. 
‘*R—— never picked buttercups as | have 
till I teached him,” cried one bright little 
fellow, in self-congratulation. If, as there 
is only too great reason to fear, the adult 
blind exhibit selfishness as a marked 
characteristic, the little kindergarten 
children show no lack of self-forgetful- 
ness in their tenderness for others; and, 
as more and more they are permitted to 
receive the benefits of this infant institu- 
tion,—thanks to its expansion through 
the providence of the good people of Bos- 
ton and vicinity,—the odium of such a 
reproach may finally be wiped away from 
the record of the blind, as a class. 

The generous impulses and truly phil- 
anthropic spirit of these little folks have 
been shown on more than one occasion. 
‘I am glad Mr. Anagnos thought about it 
(the kindergarten), When Iam a man I 
am going to try and help it all I can,” 
wrote one little boy, endowed with the 
sweet love of giving; but the children do 
not wait for that far-off time. Readily 
and cheerfully they turn to good account 
the little talents at their disposal, and 
never with a selfish purpose in view. At 
one time they gave a musical entertain- 
ment,—music has become their natural 
mode of expression through the rational 
training in this direction which they re- 
ceive at the kindergarten,—and when the 
sum of five dollars was thus realized they 
promptly placed the money in Mr, Anag- 
nos’s hands, feeling sure that he would 
know the best use for it. 

At another time the story of the Eliza- 
beth Peabody Free Kindergarten kindled 
their sympathies. Instantly came the 
sweet thought, ‘‘What can we do for those 
poor little children?’ In secret conclave 
the little boys laid their plans, and, hav- 
ing secured permission to use their hall, 
they set about their preparations for an 
entertainment, which should be given by 
their own unaided efforts. Their teachers 
respected this wish, and remained heed- 
less of the meaning of a sudden deep in- 
terest in ‘‘Cinderella,’’ the reading of 
which was demanded again and again; 
deaf to remarks dropped from incautious 
little lips, and blind to the ‘‘properties”’ 
which sometimes thrust themselves rather 
obtrusively into notice. The first real 
hitch in the proceedings arose from the 
necessity of presenting a marriage service, 
a ceremony which none of the little boys 
had ever seen. These circumstances com- 
pelled them to confide in one of the teach- 
ers, and secure her aid. The ice thus 
broken, they gladly made her one of 
themselves and accepted her useful sug- 
gestions. 

The original play of ‘Cinderella,’ in 
five acts, was finally presented before an 
audience composed largely of the kinder- 
garten personnel, including the little tots 
who climbed eagerly to the hall, each 
with his scanty store of pennies clasped 
tightly in his hand. The dialogue and 
stage-settings were such as to defy de- 
scription; but the unfeigned enjoyment of 
the audience was a guarantee of their suc- 
cess, and the sum of eight dollars, which 
was the financial result, may be consid- 
ered to have been fairly earned. Not to 
be outdone with such a worthy object in 
view, the little girls soon added ten dol- 
lars to the amount which went to enrich 
the Elizabeth Peabody Free Kindergar- 
ten. 

Every holiday receives its due celebra- 
tion, and none more loyal to our country 
and flag could be found than the little 
patriots whom the kindergarten shelters. 
These occasions, together with pleasure- 
able visits to places of interest in and near 
the city, serve to make historical truths a 
living reality, and to impress upon the 
children admiration for the founders of 
the country and of the commonwealth. 

Many who bear the kindergarten for the 
blind in their hearts, give the children a 
taste of the joys of the successive seasons 
throughout the year. Thus the early 
snowfall brings with it a grateful memory 
of the kind lady who gives them a jolly 
sleigh-ride; the warm days of June hold 
the promise of luscious strawberries, pro- 
vided by another dear friend; Christmas, 
Easter, and other special days,—each has 
its particular saint in the long calendar, 
written in the children’s hearts. 

But the proudest, happiest time in the 





year to each little one is the birthday. 
Alas for the child who had the misfor- 
tune to come in summer! Nothing which 
could be devised by the most indulgent of 
parents could compete with the joys of 
this day at the kindergarten; for, during 
twelve glad hours, the happy claimant of 
an anniversary holds sway over the do- 
main. Everything moves at the behest 
of this fortunate child, who may choose 
the songs and games, and dictate the oc- 
cupations of the day, and, feeling the im- 
portance of this post of honor in a circle 
of admiring friends, lacks none of the 
pride which is attributed to majesty. 

So day succeeds day, and year gives 
place to year, until the happy little blind 
child has gained a foothold on the path of 
learning. In view of the impetus towards 
the summit, achieved by means of the 
kindergarten course, does it not seem a 
pity that so small a cause as ‘‘lack of 
funds’? should ever deprive any little 
sightless child of such a blessed privilege? 

F. 


>? 


A MEDIZAVAL PRAYER. 

A respectably dressed elderly lady 
dropped unconscious last Thursday even- 
ing at the foot of the Park Street Subway 
and within fifteen minutes expired, 
Strange to say, she has not been identi- 
fied. She was a pious Catholic to judge 
by the scapular and medals which she 
wore, as well as by the following extraor- 
dinary prayer found folded in paper 
and placed over her heart, It purports 
to be a guarantee against sudden death if 
certain conditions were fulfilled. We give 


it entire: 
PRAYER, 


The following prayer was found in the 
grave of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
year 1003, and was sent from the Pope to 
the Emperor Charles, as he was going into 
battle, fur safety. Whoever shall repeat 
it every day, or hear it read, or keep it 
about them, shall never die a sudden 
death, nor be drowned, nor shall fall into 
the hands of their enemies in battle, nor 
shall poison take effect on them, and it 
being read to any one in great pain shall 
get instant relief, and if you see any one in 
tits, lay this on his or her right side, and 
they shall stand up and be blessed, and 
they who shall repeat itin any house shall 
be blessed by the prayer, and he that 
will laugh at it will suffer. 

Believe this to be certain. It is true as 
the Holy Evangelist has written it. Those 
who keep it always with them shall not 
fear thunder or lightning and they who 
shall repeat it every day shall receive 
three days’ warning before their death: 

Oh! Adorable Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, dying on the gallows tree, save 
me. Oh! Holy Cross of Christ, ward off 
from me all weapons of danger. 

Oh! Holy Cross of Christ, ward off 
from me all sharp repeating words. 

Oh! Holy Cross of Christ, ward off from 
me all things that are evil. 

Oh! Holy Cross of Christ, protect me 
from my enemies, 

Oh! Holy Cross of Christ, guide the 
right way to happiness. 

Oh! Holy Cross of Christ, ward off from 
me all dangerous deaths and give me life 
always. 

Oh! Crucified Jesus of Nazareth, have 
mercy on me now and forevermore, 

Oh! Blessed Mother of God, intercede 
for us poor sinners. Amen. 





DONA ANACLETA ON THE CUBAN STATUS. 


F. Remero Fijardo, a Cuban wit, con- 
tributes the following sketch toa recent 
issue of La Caricatura, of Havana. Al- 
though the article loses some of its native 
humor by translation, it still shows the 
comic situation resulting to the Cubans 
from the Spanish-American War: 


We are not Yankees because Cuba is 
not an integral part of the United States. 

We are not Spaniards because Cuba is 
not now a possession of Spain. 

We are not Cubans because the polit- 
ical personality of Cuba is enclosed in 
parenthesis. : 

We are Yankees because day after day 
the Americans govern Cuba. 

We are Spaniards because we speak 
their language and follow their customs, 
and because their laws are still in force. 

We are Cubans because the name is 
hereditary to those born in Cuba. 

It results, therefore, that we are and we 
are not Yankees, that we are and we are 
not Spaniards, and that we are and we 
are not Cubans. 

Could the devil understand all this? 

Not in vain did General Sanguilly, when 
thinking on this subject, tauntingly ex- 
claim: ‘‘We are pineapples, mameys, and 
sapadillos!”’ 

Not in vain did Juan Gualberto Gomez, 
when torturing his brain on the same sub- 
ject, conclude: ‘This is too much for 
me!”’ 

The truth is that this question is enough 
to drive any one crazy. How can a thing 
be and not be at the same time? 

But, here is Dona Anacleta, who may 
be able to dispel our doubts. ‘Old 
woman, answer me this question: How 
can we be Americans, Spaniards, and 
Cubans at the same time without being 
either Cubans, Spaniards, or Americans? 
Does it not seem to you, Dona, that the 
question is a hard one?”’ 

“Bah! That is not particularly hard. 
Eggs are composed of shell, white, and 
yolk. Is it not so?” 

‘Yes, madam. But what have eggs to 
do with it?” 





“Man, you are slow, by the Virgin. 
The sons of Cuba are, at present, eggs.’’ 

“Of a hen?” 

“Oh, of a turkey. It is the same. They 
have, as other eggs, shell, white, and 
yellow. The shell is Spanish, the white is 
American, and the yolk is Cuban.” 

**Is it possible, Dona Anacleta, that you 
are an egg?” 

“And you, also, my son.”’ 

“Good woman, by the holy mother, 
compare me to any other thing, but not 
to an egg.”’ 

‘*And why not? We are eggs and must 
lie quietly in the eagle’s nest until we 
are hatched.” 

“Now I see. Old woman, you have more 
brains than Remeneu ”’ 

“I do not know as to that; but I know 
if we are Cubans and not Cubans, Ameri- 
cans and not Americans, Spaniards and 
not Spaniards, truly we are eggs laid in 
the nest of the American eagle, who says 
to us: ‘I already see that you are going 
to hatch out independent republicans,’ ”’ 

“Tell me, Dona Anacleta, are all the 
eggs good?” 

‘Nay, there are some bad ones, my son: 
The annexationists.”’ 

“It strikes me, wise woman, that the 
eagle has pushed a part of the eggs over.”’ 

‘*Yes, the eagle is the devil of a bird.”’ 

“One word more. On what occasions do 
the sons of this land—those who are eggs 
—feel the influence of the Spanish shell?” 

‘“‘When they force us to be a part of that 
country; when they seek our ruin; when 
they hold our offices; when we are dis- 
honored, shorn, and ill treated.” 

‘“‘And when do we feel the influence of 
the white that you say is American?” 

“When we eat their rations, my boy. 
When we accept their side meat and con- 
densed milk, and begin to want to speak 
English.”’ 

‘And how influences the yolk, which may 
be called the purest Cuban sentiment?”’ 

‘When we contemplate this sky so 
beautiful under which we were born; 
when we admire this soil so rich, so re- 
splendent, so generous, from which we 
have gained our livelihood; when we feel 
this breeze so refreshing; when we give 
our thanks to God for having given us a 
country so beautiful; and when we think 
of Cespedes, of Marti, of Calixto Garcia, 
of Maceo and the rest of those martyrs of 
the revolution who sacrificed themselves 
that we might be Cubans and nothing 
more than Cubans,”’ 





COLLEGE EDUCATION AND THE HOME. 


One of the timid people who fear that a 
woman’s college education will unfit her 
for domestic life writes to ‘Listener’ of 
the Boston Transcript as follows: 


Do you know that Dr. Donald’s pronun- 
ciamento regarding the college woman 
was but the courageous voicing of that 
which many of us are whispering in se- 
cret? Just now the schooling plans for 
next year are a matter of interest, and 
one’s thoughts are turned again to the 
question of woman’s education. I should 
like to have a shy at the public eye under 
cover of your quill, Although your head 
may be with the college woman, with all 
her hyperfections on her head, I know 
you have a corner in your heart for the 
girl who does not know an aorist from an 
adenoid, and can only read her title clear 
in plain English, ‘‘Eternally a woman; 
never a man.” 

At a meeting of the Mothers’ Congress 
in Washington, the question was formu- 
lated thus: ‘“‘Does the college curriculum 
prepare women for the duties of life?’’ 
Colleges reply that they do not aim to 
prepare for duties, but to develop new 
capacities for happiness. Here is the rub. 
The college woman’s new capacities for 
happiness have crowded out the special 
plant of heavenly growth, the fruit of 
which in a whole grove of trees of know!l- 
edge alone is bread of life. The name of 
this plant is love of home, and its fame 
has been nobly vindicated in an address 
by President Eliot, in which he said in 
effect that no art or science, no seeking 
or finding, which does not make for the 
greater happiness of home, is worth a 
man’s or a woman’s attention. He sums 
the duties of life in duty to the home, at 
last, and he points to the flowers in this 
path of duty, and to the safe and strong 
heavens above it, as the only flowers, the 
one heaven of the world’s, of the individ- 
ual’s joy. 

A turning-point has been reached in the 
present trend of woman’s education. We 
are not going backward, but slanting up- 
ward and onward in our zigzag conquest 
of the hill of hope. One clear evidence of 
this is in the increasing acreage of the 
kindergarten, which continues to spread 
and bloom and bear fruit through all the 
harrowing and raking it gets from the un- 
comprehending, who try to limit it to the 
region of modern fads. The systematic 
training of women in their specialty, the 
rearing of the human race, is, strangely 
enough, the last art to be established. 
Music and painting and needlework on 
the one hand, language and philosophy 
and natural science on the other, are the 
fields in which woman’s education has 
been carried on. When these shall be 
thrown into one, and the whole demesne 
be turned into a kindergarten, then we 
shall begin to know why we were advised 
to become as little children. 

It is significant that an entirely new de- 
parture among schools for women has 
been made in connection with a kinder- 
garten training school (that of Miss Lucy 
Wheelock), where a collegiate course for 
women has been planned to meet sufficient- 
ly both the needs which colleges over-fill 
to the point of indigestion, and the de- 
mands for the training of that specialized 
woman nature which holds in its hands 
all the issues of life. I like a wider com- 
parison than the rocking cradle and the 





a 
world. The voice which sings the lullab 
leads the very music of the spheres, This 
voice it is which always carries the aijy 
and to which manly bass and tenor, and 
childish alto all conform, 


“Listener” good-naturedly publishes 
the above amiable but illogical letter, ang 
then quietly puts an extinguisher upoy 
his correspondent thus: 

It is impossible not to agree with mogt 
of this letter, and yet I must confess that 
I have not much patience with the subject 
of Home with the large H. Having my- 
self enjoyed a good home all my life, | 
think 1 may say quite without personal 
bitterness that more social crimes haye 
been committed in the name of Home 
than in the name of Liberty itself. 
the majority of American women home 
means a cook-stove, and to the majority 
of the remainder it is a barren ideality, 
(Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s apostyo. 
phe to the cook-stove may be read at this 
point.) There is no reason why every one 
should not seek an agreeable abode, or 
should not qualify one’s self, by as many 
arts as one wishes to master, to live agree. 
ably and serviceably in that agreeable 
abode with one or more other people; 
but it is unwise for any one to 
adopt such a course of procedure, by 
way of preparation for such an abode, as 
will render him or her incapable of get. 
ting along without a home provided by 


some one else. That is what is meant by ° 


a great deal of the contempt for practical] 
education for women. So far as I am 
aware, no woman's education, if it wag 
really a good one, ever interfered with her 
getting a dependent home if she preferred 
that kind, or ever interfered with the wel. 
fare of the rising generation. And, mean- 
time, whatever sort of education women 
or men may have, Hurrah for the lullaby! 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Lord Strathcona’s latest gift to McGill 
University in Montreal, the Royal Vic. 
toria College for Women, was formally 
opened on Sept. 14. The donor, Canada’s 
High Commissioner to Great Britain, has 
given to the University in the aggregate 
no less than $2,000,000. The new college 
for women has cost $300,000, and will be 
liberally endowed in addition. The arts 
course of McGill was opened to women in 
1885, the expenses being met by a gift of 
$120,000, by Sir Donald Smith, as Lord 
Strathcona was then called, and the 
course thus established was called the 
Donalda in his honor, Although this 
course was identical with the one pursued 
by the male students, and the same 
lectures were given by the same profes- 
sors and lecturers, they were given sepa- 
rately to the girls in attendance, Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson, who was then principal, 
proving himself a foe to to the principle 
of coéducation. In the new college the 
education of young women will proceed 
along the same lines as heretofore. The 
Donalda of last year had forty regular 
students and an equal number of partial 
students. Twelve of the number took 
their B. A. degree last spring, and they 
have always shown up creditably in com- 
parison with the men students, many of 
the medal winners of late years having 
been Donalda girls. 

Mount Holyoke College has twenty-two 
alumn associations in this and foreign 
countries. 

Mrs, Anna M. Bowen, an alumnz, who 
will succeed Miss Harriott Norris as dean 
of woman’s ball, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., is the youngest woman 
ever considered for the position since the 
days when Frances Willard was the pre- 
siding genius at the woman’s hall. She 
was graduated from the University in 
1894, and was a student of rare ability. 
She spent the two years following her 
graduation at Cornell University, and was 
made a fellow there during the first year. 
She studied there German literature and 
philosophy, and took,the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the end of her course. 
She was the youngest member of a class 
of 150. Miss Bowen spent ’96-’98 in 
Europe. She was the first woman at Leip- 
sic who ever received the full privileges 
of the seminary. At Munich she was 
active in Muncker’s, which is quite 
famous for the number of its young, bril- 
liant, and literary people. Miss Bowen 
was engaged last year in editorial work in 
New York. 


A banking system on a small scale has 
been adopted by the administration of the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, for the 
convenience of the students. A student 
makes a deposit for personal use in the 
cashier’s office and is given a check book, 
which she uses in drawing money as she 
needs it, in making purchases in the shops 
downtown and in paying out-of-town bills. 
The cashier pays out to the student any 
amount from 25 cents to $100. By this 
method she is relieved of the responsi- 
bility of holding large sums of money, and 
at the same time gains some practical 
knowledge of banking, which is important 
to her in after life. 


Prof. Helen C. Morgan has completed 
thirty years of continuous labor in Fisk 
University, as professor of Latin. Soon 
after graduating from Oberlin College, 
she decided to cast her lot with the 
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workers who under the American Mis- 
sionary Association developed ‘“ Fisk 
School” into a University. The institution 
was then held in hospital buildings left 
over from the recent war, temporary in 
their character and unfitted for such a 
use. The air was yet hot from the recent 
strife, and it required physical as well as 
moral courage on the part of this young 
woman to begin her work in Fisk Uni- 
versity, a work small in its incipiency, 
but vast in its faith and in its area 
of uplifting influences. Miss Morgan 
has personally instructed hundreds of 
colored students and influenced thou- 
sands towards upright living. She is still 
in her prime and will continue in her 
work, F. M. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


CONTEMPORARY SPAIN, as Shown by her 
Novelists. A compilation by Mary 
Wright Plummer, witn an introduction 
by Edward E. Hale, D.D. New York 
and London. 1899. ‘Truslove, Han- 
son, and Combe. 


This book shows, by many brief quota- 
tions from contemporary Spanish writers, 
the real character and condition of Spain 
and the Spanish people. After having 
stood for several centuries as the cham- 
pion of religious and political absolutism 
in Europe, Spain has become a scene of 
misery and degradation unparalleled, ex- 
cept in Constantinople, which represents 
a different form of the same false princi- 
pleof despotic intolerance. In successive 
chapters Miss Plummer gives local de- 
scriptions of climate, scenery, and people, 
of religion, politics, manners, customs, 
and society. It is graphic, amusing, and 
instructive. Noone can read it without 
getting a clearer insight into the causes 
and consequences of our recent Spanish 
war. By all means let it be widely circu- 
lated. H. B. B. 





NANNIE’s Happy CHILDHOOD. By Caro- 
line Leslie Field. Illustrated. Boston 
and New York. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, $1. 


Nannie was a lively child, with a little 
body, active feet, and a dreamy head. She 
rambled over the pleasant country, and 
played in her parents’ great old house, 
and petted a gray squirrel, and read fairy 
tales galore, and lived in a world of pleas- 
ant fancies. She met every one with a 
smile, and every one smiled back at her. 
Then she made acquaintance with Brown 
Pink, and sent him a tiny parcel tied 
with pink ribbon by their mutual friend, 
Miss Dorry. 

“Please tell Brown Pink,’ said Nannie, 
breathlessly, ‘‘that you met a beautiful 
princess and a witch, and that they sent 
him this. It is fairy food.” 

Brown Pink accepted the statement with 
wonder and gratitude, without the shadow 
of doubt. These children livein a world 
of quaint fancies, Nannie is a “fairy” 
and Brown Pink is a ‘‘brownie.’’ Other 
children will listen with delight to the 
story of these children’s adventures, It 
will fascinate them, and they, too, will 
begin to see visions and dream dreams, 

H. B. B. 


KATHARINE CONWAY. By Margaret E. 
Blackburn. Buffalo. Charles Wells 
Moulton. 1899. Price, $1.25. 


This is a story of domestic life. The 
reader is taken into the family councils, 
is interested in the cares and perplexities 
of the parents, and in the ambitions and 
activities of the children, Josephine 
needs watching; Kitty is in a maze; Jim 
advises Dora; Jack goes on a mission. We 
share their Christmas morning and New 
Year Sunday, and are touched with Miss 
Phebe Parker’s generous proposal, when 
she invites Mrs. Conway to tea. Penuri- 
ous Stephen and generous Allen and their 
young associates become our familiar 
friends. It is a quiet, cheerful home cir- 
cle, which enlists the reader’s sympathy. 

H. B. B. 


BETTERING OURSELVES. By Katherine 
E. Conway. Boston: Pilot Publishing 
Co. 1899. Price, 50 cents. 


There is more wisdom, aspiration, and 
insight in this little book than in a whole 
library of pretentious treatises on educa- 
tion and ethics. Each of the twelve chap- 
ters is worthy of being fixed in the mem- 
ory. In the whole volume there is only 
One unwise sentence, and that is where 
the author speaks of a distaste for home 
life as ‘one of the deplorable results of 
that movement which miscalls itself the 
‘emancipation’ or the ‘elevation’ of wo- 
man.”’ Yet, if it had not been for that 
movement, Miss Conway’s admirable book 
would never have been written, for its 
whole spirit, aim, and purpose are inspired 
by that movement. Even the name ‘‘Bet- 


tering Ourselves,’’ is the watchword of 
the woman suffrage movement, in connec- 
tion with bettering every one else. 


Here is Miss Conway’s opening ‘“‘plan:”’ 

“If one were asked for the qualities 
which make for success outside of the 
natural endowments of good health, fair 
intellectual capacity, and a personal ap- 
pearance at least not repellant, would it 
not be fair to answer: A well defined 
and noble plan; the power of concentra- 
tion on the task of the hour; unfailing at- 
tention to details; self-control; sincerity; 
the spirit of good-will and helpfulness; 
and the habit of courtesy.”’ 

If Miss Conway had been drawing the 
portrait of the woman who, more than 
any other one, was for fifty years the 
typical suffragist of these United States, 
she could not have done it more perfectly. 
And, as a class, the leaders of this move- 
ment have possessed and manifested these 
qualities in a preeminent degree. This 
bright, sensible, and womanly book de- 
serves to have many readers both among 
women and men. H. B. B. 


THE HEAVENLY BRIDEGROOM. A Poem. 
By Robert Thompson. London: Elliott 
Stock, 1899. Price, 3 shillings. 

This poem is an attempt, after the man- 
ner of the Song of Solomon, to describe 
under the figure of a Bridegroom and his 
Bride, the relation between Christ and 
His Church. 

It begins thus: 

He.—I’ve come, O my beloved, I’ve come 
for thee! 

She.—And who art Thou, that comest thus 
for me’? I know thee not. 

He.—But thou shalt know ere long, when 
sight grows clear and love as death is strong. 

To those who have outgrown the old 
theology, this symbolicimagery will seem 
inappropriate, and they will turn with 
more pleasure to the brief miscellaneous 
poems that follow, on Keats, Alexander 
Smith, Whittier, Spring, Patience, and the 
Flight of Time. Of this last we print in 
part: 

Upon his tireless wings Time doth uphold 
Throughout its course the brief moon- 

measured years, 

But soon Eternity, that hovers near, 

Will it for aye enfold. 


When opportunity, the flower of time, 
Has blossomed underneath our eye and 
hand, 
How often have we failed to understand 
Life’s purposes sublime! 


Oh! that we may at length begin to build 
By fruitful deeds a lasting monument, 
Which shall proclaim in accents eloquent, 

Some mission we've fulfilled. 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Tufts College will start upon the forty- 
seventh year of its existence, with regis- 
tration of students. Judging from present 
prospects, the college will enjoy an un- 
usually successful year in all its depart- 
ments. The entering class in the college 
of letters numbers about 75, larger than 
last year’s freshman class. The usual pro- 
portion will be ‘“‘coéds.’’ Attendance at 
the medical school, which is situated at 
the corners of Rutland Street, Shawmut 
Avenue, and Newland Street, Boston, 
will also be larger than last year. It is 
expected that nearly 100 will enter. The 
total registration will be over 250. Tufts 
divinity school has not grown so rapidly 
as other departments. The total enrol- 
ment of students in the various depart- 
ments of the college will reach 600, about 
half in the college of letters. 


Nebraska has curious divorce legisla- 
tion. If a divorce is granted for the wife’s 
adultery, ‘tthe husband may hold such of 
her personal estate as the court shall 
deem just and reasonable.’’ Under a law 
like this a vindictive husband determined 
to humiliate the wife from whom he has 
secured a divorce for this cause might 
send her forth ‘stripped of her personal 
estate.”” But how is it when a divorce is 
granted because of the husband’s adul- 
tery? Is the wife allowed to hold such of 
his personal estate as the court shall deem 
just and reasonable? Not much. Why? 
We do not know. The Bible tells us of a 
‘*woman taken in adultery” and brought 
to Christ. Before this great Soul rendered 
His famous decision which struck them 
all dumb we are told that He stooped and 
wrote on the ground. I have sometimes 
thought that He wrote in ancient Aramaic 
phrase and character this sentiment: 
‘Equality before the law.’’ This law is 
unjust, and Nebraska should either abol- 
ish it or amend it, or cut her chosen motto 
out of the great seal of the State. As it 
is, the State of Nebraska stands in the 
shoes of the scribes and Pharisees of old, 
who took the woman in adultery and 
brought her to Christ, but let the man go 
uncaught, uncondemned, uncensured, and 





unpunished. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
one Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT DO YOU DO? 








‘What do you do in the nest, little bird, 
When the bough swings to and fro? 
How do you pass the time away 
From dawn to dusk of the summer day ?” 
“What! do you not know? 
I grow.” 


‘*What do you do in the pond, little fish, 
With scales that glisten so? 
In and out of the water-grass, 
Never at rest, I see you pass.” 
“Why, do you not know’ 
I grow.”’ 


‘What do you do all day, wee boy, 
With chubby cheeks all aglow? 
What do you do when your toys are put 
Away, and your wise little eyes are shut ?”’ 
“Ho! do you not know? 


I grow.” 
—Selected. 
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A HAPPY “MAKE BELIEVE.” 

A change had come over the fortunes of 
little I, I. (her real name was Isabelle 
Islanbach, but she preferred to be called 
“Little I. I.’’). Instead of green fields and 
a beautiful pond where there were polly- 
wogs, and instead of a big attic where she 
kept her rag doll and where she could 
play when is rained, and instead of a dear, 
dear old grandfather who sang songs to 
her and told her stories, beautiful stories 
about kings and queens and dragons and 
David and Sampson and witches and oh! 
— But grandfather was gone now; and 
instead of grandfather there wasn’t any- 
thing at all, not anything; and instead of 
the big attic there was a great house with 
lots of things that you mustn’t touch; 
and instead of the green fields there were 
streets where dressed-up people walked 
and walked. The frog pond, too, was 
gone; and in place of it there was school. 
Yes, little I. I. went to school now; and 
the children in the school wore such fine 
clothes that little I. I. thought they must 
be dolls,—not rag dolls, like her dear 
Jerusha, but real shop-window dolls. 

Little I. I. herself was dressed very 
prettily; but she had not had time to 
notice that change yet. Her hair was 
curled so beautifully that all the children 
kept perfectly still every morning for a 
week, and had their hair pulled and pulled, 
because they hoped to look like little I. [. 

She wore a blue dress just the color of 
her eyes, and she looked so very sweet 
that the children wanted to play with no 
one but her. ‘‘Oh, do please come and 
play with me!’’ cried Miss Arelina Allen, 
dancing up to little I. I., and spreading 
out her dress so that little I. I. might see 
how fine it was. ‘‘We’ve lots of things at 
our home. I slide down real hand carved 
banisters, and I’ll show you my mamma’s 
new dress. It’s made of lace and velvet 
and silk, with only a little bit of cloth to 
it. We've a new baby, too. Will you 
come?” asked Miss Arelina Allen. 

‘‘May we take the baby up in the attic, 
and play it was ours?” asked little I. L., 
eagerly. 

Miss Arelina hesitated. ‘The baby 
isn’t pretty enough to show yet,’’ she 
said; ‘‘but mamma says he’ll grow pretty. 
We’ve millions of things beside the baby. 
I’ll show them to you,”’ 

“T guess I’ll wait,” said little I. L., 
‘until the baby gets pretty.”’ 

Just then Miss Elizabeth Eeley walked 
up very sedately indeed, and took hold of 
little I. I.’s hand. 

“Come,” she said, ‘‘and play with me. 
I attend five different schools. I belong 
to this school, you know, and Madame 
MacBey’s dancing school,—that’s two,— 
and Miss Smith’s sewing-school and the 
sloyd,—that’s four. Then I go to Mr. 
Curreen’s painting-class,—that’s five. Be- 
sides, I take music lessons of Professor 
Hiller. Now don’t you want to play with 
me? Perhaps my mamma may get you 
into some of these schools.” 

During this long recital little I. I. 
seemed to be staring into Miss Elizabeth 
Eeley’s eyes. In reality, she was looking 
right through them, away off to where 
her own green fields lay. She was think- 
ing of a big rock there, in one corner of a 
field, where she had long ago set up 





housekeeping. The great woods were 
quite near, and sometimes she went into 
them. They were always whispering to 
her something very solemn and very beau- 
tiful, Little I. I. never told any one, not 
even grandfather, what the trees said to 
her. But once, when she found a tiny 
violet torn up by the roots, she spoke to 
it softly. ‘‘Never mind,” she said, ‘I'll 
take you up in the woods. God lives there, 
and he’ll take care of you.” 

“Will you play with me or not?’’ said 
Miss Elizabeth Eeley, quite ready to lose 
her patience. 

Little I. I. brought her eyes back from 
the green fields and the woods. She 
lowered them to Miss Elizabeth Eeley’s 
patent-leather tips. Then she raised 
them to the wiry curls on Miss Elizabeth’s 
head. Next she drew a long breath. Just 
then Miss Minerva Minter took her by the 
arm and drew her aside. 

Miss Minerva tossed her head quite 
high. ‘‘I guess you better play with me,” 
she said. “My mamma says that my 
grandfather was a Todd, and—” 

‘*What’s a todd?” interrupted little I. I. 

“Oh, I don’t know! Something very 
grand, indeed, Everybody ought to want 
to play with me.” 

But little I. I. was thinking of her 
grandfather, who was a fisherman. 

“Go away, please,’’ said little I. I. “I 
don’t think I like todds, and I don’t want 
to play at all.” 

Miss Annie Arlie, however, had fallen 
quite in love with little I. I.; and she in- 
tended to take her for her most intimate 
friend, 

“Play with me,’ she whispered. ‘‘My 
papa isa judge. He has four unbrellas; 
he keeps one in New York, one in Boston, 
one in his carriage and one at home, 
Come play with me,” 

Poor little I. I. was just on the point of 
running away,—far away,—never, never 
to come back any more. She meant to 
run until she dropped down real dead, so 
God would take her up to grandfather, 
when all at once a dear little girl saved 
her. 

“Oh, let’s play house!”’ cried the little 
girl, clapping her hands. ‘‘Let’s play I 
was mother, and you was the aunt.”’ 

“Oh, yes!’ cried little I. I.; ‘tand let’s 
make a doll out of our handkerchiefs.” 

‘And let’s have that corner behind 
those chairs for the house,” said the little 
girl. 

‘Let's,’ cried little I. I., taking one 
foot in her band and keeping her balance 
on the other. ‘‘And let’s have supper, 
and play there are cakes.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the little girl; ‘‘and 
what shall we have for dishes?” 

‘‘Let’s make believe,’’ said little I. I. 
And the tone of her voice and the expres- 
sion of her eyes opened straightway a 
whole closet full of dishes, and every one 
of them was pretty.—Christian Register. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Ethel (studying grammar)—Say, Reggie, 
if a man druggist is called a pharmacist, 
what would you call a woman druggist? 

Reggie—A pharmacister, of course.” 


Customer (in a restaurant)—See here, 
waiter, l’ve found a button in this salad! 

Waiter—That’s all right, sir; it’s a part 
of the dressing.— Life. 

An Acceptable Father-in-Law—But how 
can you marry her? You are too poor 
even to pay your rent. 

Jack Uppers—Oh, but I expect pay- 
rental assistance.— Puck. 


City Editor—We ought to get a new 
heading for the weather column, ‘Local 
Forecasts” is about played out. 

Assistant — How would ‘*The Unex- 
pected Always Happens’’ do?—e. 


First Tramp (in the road)—Why don’t 
you go in? The dog’s all right. Don’t 
you see him waggin’ his tail? 

Second Tramp—Yes; and he’s growlin’ 
at the same time. I dunno which end to 
believe.—Tit-Bits. 


“Yes, it’s a fine machine,” said the 
neighbor who had been examining Mr. 
Ferguson’s new bicycle, ‘‘What’s the 
length of the crank?”’ 

Mrs. Ferguson answered for him: ‘Five 
feet eleven and three-quarters,” she said, 
eyeing her husband dreamily.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Miles—There is a man over in that 
museum who has lived for forty days on 
water. 

Giles—Pshaw! That’s nothing. I have 
an uncle who has lived for nearly forty 
years on water. 

Miles—Impossible! 

Giles—Not at all; he’s a sea captain.— 
Chicago Daily News. 








“HE THAT ANY GOOD WOULD WIN” 


Should be provided with good health, and 
every one who would have good health 
should remember that pure, rich blood is 
the first requisite. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
by giving good blood and good health, 
has helped many a man to success, besides 
giving strength and courage to thousands 
of women who, before taking it, could not 
even see any good in life to win. 


Hoon’s PILts are gentle, yet effective. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


FAELTEN PIANO-FORTE 
CHOOL, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 


Tuition, $30 to $150 per 

ear. 2to7 Lessons a Week, 
Teachers’ Course $45 per year, 

Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston St., Boston. | 














CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL em 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 5& 
Webster Street, West Newton. 


TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD toxxe: 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.3; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.16 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at ppengee 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are om 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paseo 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful} 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 299 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G., P. A., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 


— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 





a 





HOOSAG 











Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peeps ve the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and Brew. love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 23, 1899. 








Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the pubjisher may 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper reguiarly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The fourteenth Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
the Universalist Church at Akron, Ohio, 
October 2d and 3d. Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, of Ohio, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, of New York, will be the evening 
speakers. The day sessions will be devoted 
to business. In addition to the regular 
business there will be a Work Conference 
each day, under the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Organization Committee of the 
N.A. W.S. A. Evizanetru J. HAvuser, 

Cor. Sec., O. W. 8. A. 





WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Wisconsin W.S. A. is hereby called to 
meetin Platteville, Wis., on October 19, 20, 
21, 1899, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. Let 
every member who possibly can, not only 
plan to attend this meeting, but go with some 
plan well matured whereby the work of or- 
ganization in the State can be begun at once. 

With Iowa just over the line with 250 clubs 
and % County Associations, let us no longer 
stand idle, but resolve that what Iowa 
women can do, Wisconsin can. Let us re- 
member our motto, ‘‘Work, work, all work, 
and all work all the time.’’ The Platteville 
Club is at work getting ready to welcome us. 
Let them be rewarded by agood enthusiastic 
convention. E.Luen A. Rose, 

Chairman Ex. Com. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL REGISTRATION MEETING. 

A parlor meeting in the interest of the 
Boston public schools will be held at the 
residence of Mrs. Dorcas H. Lyman, 38 New- 
ton St, Faneuil (Brighton, Ward 25), on 
Monday evening, October 2, at 7.45 o'clock. 
All are invited. Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and others will speak. 
There will be music and light refreshments. 





PENDING PRESIDENTIAL ISSUES. 


In four States women will vote next 
year for President and Vice-President of 
the United States. The issues of the 
next Presidential election are, therefore, 
of special interest to women. These issues 
are not yet fully made up. The Philip- 
pine question, now preéminent, may be 
modified or wholly changed between now 
and next year by the results of war or 
diplomacy. But, as matters stand to-day, 
the alternative offered to American voters 
who are invited to support the Republi- 
can or Democratic parties will be dis- 
tinctly and definitely Imperialism on the 
one hand and Free Silver on the other. 

That this is the present alternative is 
evidenced by the tone of the party press 
throughout the country—pronounced Re- 
publican daily papers, from the Boston 
Journal to the Portland Oregonian, with 
substantial unanimity, sustain the Ad- 
ministration in its prosecution of the war 
in the Philippines upon the basis of 
‘“‘unconditional surrender” of the so-called 
“‘rebels.’’ Republican State Conventions 
and the Republican machines in every 
State take similar ground. That is Impe- 
rialism pure and simple. On the other 
hand, the Democratic party everywhere, 
East and West, North and South, by its 
responsible managers and by an over- 
whelming majority of its leaders and 
members, is committed to a support of 
the Chicago platform of 1896, which 
means a silver dollar at the ratio of 16 
to 1. 

Now a considerable proportion of the 
Republican voters are opposed upon prin- 
ciple both to Imperialism and to the silver 
dollar, If these are made the alternatives, 
there seems only one consistent course 
for such persons to pursue. ‘Conscience 
Republicans” will have to do in 1900 what 
the ‘‘Conscience Whigs” did in the fifties 
—form a third party apd nominate a sepa- 
rate ticket. With them would probably 
be united, as in the fifties, ‘‘Conscience 
Democrats,” who cannot support either 
imperialism or a depreciated dollar. The 
result would be a secession from both the 
old parties. 

On the new lines thus formed, it is ques. 
tionable which party would win. On the 


subject of trusts, the Democrats will win 
many votes, and the war taxes of fifteen 
millions a month will begin to be felt. In 
1896, 22 States voted for free silver and 
23 States for a gold standard, when that 





was the sole issue. In connection with 
these new issues the balance may be re- 
versed, and the Democrats may regain 
national control in 1900. 

In that case, no legislation would be 
needed to change the meaning of the 
word “dollar.” A simple order from the 
executive to his secretary of the treasury 
to ‘‘pay out silver” is all that would be 
necessary. Gold would instantly go toa 
premium, and the silver standard would 
be an accomplished fact. With hundreds 
of millions of paper in circulation prom- 
ising to pay a silver dollar, and with hup- 
dreds of millions of silver dollars in the 
treasury vaults available for redemption, 
there would be nothing to prevent or 
retard the monetary revolution. 

The business and financial classes 
throughout the country are in favor of 
the gold standard. Yet these very classes 
sustain the war policy. It seems strange 
that they do not urge the Administration 
to adopt a conciliatory policy, and, while 
doubling its standing army in the Philip- 
pines, propose to the Filipinos a guaran- 
tee of home-rule under an American pro- 
tectorate, subject to the ratification of 
Congress—hostilities to be meanwhile 
suspended. If the President should sig- 
nify his intention of recommending to 
Congress the adoption of a resolution 
similar to the one adopted in the case of 
Cuba, it would lead to a reconciliation, and 
would greatly strengthen the Administra- 
tion politically. 

Women, like men, are of many minds 
on public questions, While keenly alive 
to national honor, they are naturally 
averse to bloodshed, and in sympathy 
with peaceful measures. Let us hope that 
their influence will be felt in that direc- 
tion. H. B. B. 





A MOTHER ROBBED OF HER CHILD. 


It is hard to comprehend how any 
woman can endure with indifference the 
cruel and wicked law which in all so-called 
“civilized’’ countries, except some six 
American States, deprives every married 
mother of the custody and guardianship 
of her minor children, Read, for instance, 
the following incident, which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser of Sept. 15: 


GLADYS PEROT AND GRANDFATHER PASS 
THROUGH BOSTON ON THE WAY HOME, 


After two months of intrigue, pursuit, 
and legal warfare of international pro- 
portions, little Gladys Perot, who was 
“abducted”? by her mother from Balti- 
more, is once more on American soil. 
She and her grandfather, W. H. Perot, of 
Baltimore, arrived in Boston from Yar- 
mouth, N.S., on steamer Prince George 
yesterday. 

Prince George was behind time, and did 
not make fast to the wharf until 7.45 A. M. 
Mr. Perot and Gladys occupied state 
room 12 on the saloon deck. 

In response to a rap, Gladys opened the 
door. Sheis a pretty child about eleven 
years old, with light brown hair and dark- 
brown eyes. She wore a crimson blouse 
waist, blue serge skirt, black Oxford ties, 
and a broad-brimmed white sailor hat 
trimmed with blue and white ribbon and 
a quill. 

‘*Is Mr. Perot in?’’ asked the reporter. 
A shake of the head was the answer. 

‘“*Where is he?” 

‘‘He’s eating breakfast,’’ she answered 
in a timid voice. 

**Are you Gladys?” 

She answered with a nod. 

‘Did you have a pleasant trip?”’ 

It was evident that Gladys had received 
instructions from her grandfather, for in 
answer to the last question, she slowly but 
politely closed the door of the state-room. 

In a few minutes Mr. Perot returned 
from the dining-room and entered the 
state-room. 

Mr. Perot is a tall man, who appears to 
be about sixty years old, although he gave 
his age on the passenger list as forty-three 
years. He looks like a typical English 
nobleman, such a man as the old earl in 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. He has gray hair, 
white side whiskers, a rather rubicund 
face, was dressed in a black suit, with 
long gray overcoat of English cut, wear- 
ing alight gray alpine hat, and carrying a 
bundle of canes, about a dozen inall. He 
gives one the impression of being well fed 
and well groomed. 

Mr. Perot and Gladys were the last pas- 
sengers to leave the boat. 

While Mr. Perot was busy with the 
customs Officials, Gladys was left standing 
by a pile of baggage. 

A woman who is present at the arrival 
of all steamers, and whose duty it is to 
look out for homeless girls, approached 
Gladys and tried to enter into conversa- 
tion. The grandfather saw it and led the 
child away. 

Gladys would not let her grandfather 
touch her, and obeyed every command in 
a sulky and stubborn manner. She made 
no attempt to conceal the hatred which 
she evidently cherishes towards him. 

After passing the ordeal of the customs 
officials, Mr. Perot attempted to lead 
Gladys to acarriage. She twisted herself 
loose from his hand and followed him 
with a most dejected air. 

The pair were driven to the South ter- 
minal station. When Mr. Perot went to 
the ticket-oflice he left Gladys in the 
carriage outside the station. This was 
the reporter’s opportunity. 

‘‘Where are you going on the train?” 

‘‘We are going on the 10 A. M. train to 
New York; from there to Baltimore.” 

As she answered, her lips quivered and 





by a mighty effort she kept back the tears 
that were trying to come to the sur- 
face. 

**Don’t you want to go to Baltimore?” 

The answer was a shake of the head. 

**Would you like to stay in Boston?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“Do you wish to go back to London 
again?” 

The child's face lighted up at the mere 
thought of returning to London, and she 
answered with a most emphatic nod. 

She evidently ioves her mother. 

Mr. Perot appeared just then, and 
further conversation with Gladys was out 
of the question. 

In obedience to her grandfather’s direc- 
tion Gladys left the carriage and followed 
the old gentleman to the baggage room. 

Having disposed of the baggage, Mr. 
Perot laid his hand on the child’s shoulder 
to lead her to the waiting room. 

Again the child shook herself loose and 
followed her grandfather, all the time 
keeping at a respectful distance in the 
rear, 

At one time Mr. Perot halted and 
waited for the child to come and walk 
beside him. She then walked at the side, 
but there was at least ten feet between 
them. 

The pair proceeded to the waiting room. 
Gladys seated herself on one of the 
benches while her grandfather went to 
the news dealer and bought a couple of 
papers for himself, and a copy of a pic- 
torial for the child. 

The child took the paper without look- 
ing up, and an almost imperceptible 
movement of her lips indicated that she 
had thanked Mr, Perot for it. 

Her grandfather sat down beside her, 
and she moved as far away from him as 
she could, 

He bent over and spoke to her, but she 
fastened her eyes on the paper and took 
no notice of him whatever. After two or 
three attempts at conversation, Mr. Perot 
abandoned the idea and began to read his 
newspaper. 

They remained reading, each apparently 
unconscious of the other’s presence, until 
nearly time for the departure of the 10 
A. M. train to New York. 

Mr. Perot then signified to Gladys that 
it was time to be moving to the train. 
She did not say a word, but followed with 
downcast head and quivering lips. They 
boarded the train, entered a Pullman, and 
prepared themselves for the long ride to 
New York. 

When Anthony Burns was kidnapped 
from Boston and carried South by his 
master, Boston was moved with generous 
indignation, The power of the national 
government was required to aid the kid- 
nappers. Nearly half a century later, 
little Gladys is taken from her mother 
under English law, and carried through 
Boston to Baltimore; and her only sym- 
pathizer is one lone, lorn reporter! 

Lucy Stone, nearly fifty years ago, in 
her appeal to the New Jersey Legislature, 
said: ‘‘There is no mountain so high and 
no valley so deep in all this broad land 
that I can hold my child by her hand 
under the flag, and say she is mine.”’ 

This is literally true to-day in Massa- 
chusetts and in Maryland. 

Only six States ‘yet recognize the 
mother’s equal right to her children. 

Ladies! Have you all the rights you 
want? 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN MEETING 
IN BOSTON. 


The first school suffrage meeting of the 
Boston city campaign was held under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association on Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 20, at 8 P. M., in the handsome 
parlors of Mrs. Louisa C, Loomis, 174 St. 
Botolph Street, Ward 10. More than 
sixty women were present, with a num- 
ber of gentlemen. 

Miss Schofield opened the proceedings 
with a song, accompanied by Miss Bonnie 
Starrett, and then Mrs, Esther F, Boland, 
the wife of Dr. Boland, of South Boston, 
made a strong plea for every woman to 
register and vote. 

Miss Schofield sang again, and then 
Henry B Blackwell made an address. He 
referred to the good results of women 
voting, and appealed to all the women 
present to register. He proposed the 
formation of an endless chain, and urged 
each woman present to get ten of her 
friends to register and vote for school 
committee at the approaching city elec- 
tion. 

Mr. E. C. Gilmore, assistant secretary 
of the Public School Association, ex- 
pressed his hearty sympathy with the 
object of the meeting, and said that sim- 
ilar work has already been begun by his 
organization. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, president of the 
Independent Women Voters, also made 
an address. The secretary of the Public 
School Association brought the greetings 
and sympathy of his organization. 

On Thursday afternoon, at 3 o'clock, a 
similar meeting was heldin Ward 9, in the 
parlors of Mrs. Eleanor Wright, No. 9 
Union Park, and was addressed by the 
samespeakers, Greatinterest wasaroused, 
and a number of meetings are already 
planned in other parts of the city. The 
idea of an endless chain of women voters 
evidently meets with hearty approval. 

Ladies having large parlors are earnestly 





requested to address by letter or postal 
card Miss Margaretta M. Gilbert, No. 65 
Pembroke Street, inviting an interview. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Formerly I was much opposed to any 
form of partial suffrage, but I think that 
one of the best arguments we ever have 
had to awaken indifferent women has 
been the school suffrage question. When 
I went before the most conservative 
bodies of women I was never afraid to 
talk school suffrage. It always touched 
them when I said that it was the mothers 
and not the fathers who watched over the 
children’s education. We could make 
almost any woman feel the injustice of 
the limited condition. 

When our Ohio State Executive Suf- 
frage Committee took up the question of 
school suffrage, I opposed the matter; 
but when the Executive Committee de- 
cided to ask the Legislature to grant 
school suffrage, I would not hold out, and 
worked for it. At the first election the 
women voted in goodly numbers through- 
out the State, but in many places, although 
elected by women’s votes, men would not 
place women on committees, and women 
had no chance to show what they could 
do. 

The following year the vote was light, 
and the “‘antis” said, “I told you so.” I 
trembled. Then there seemed to be a 
third stage; men began to treat the elected 
women as if they were men, and made no 
difference in regard to them. 

After three years’ trial I am wholly 
convinced that school suffrage does a 
great amount of good. 

1, It accustoms men to seeing women 
at the polls, and, in many, I might say in 
a majority of places outside of the cities, 
their presence has resulted in the clean- 
ing up of the old voting places or pro- 
viding new ones, 

2. It has brought men into business 
association with women to the advantage 
of both. 

Suffragists claim that the State needs 
the woman element in the administration 
of its affairs as much as in the home. 
This has been proven true in the depart- 
ment of State which belongs to the 
schools, for women have studied the 
sanitary condition of schoolhouses, the 
ventilation and the sewerage, as few men 
have studied it. In some places they 
have disinfected a whole schoolhouse, 
washing the walls with bi-chloride of 
mercury, and constructing new sewerr. 
In Warren, Ohio, so well was this work 
done that the local Board of Health, in 
making its repurt to the State, mentioned 
the fact, and said that this work was 
done in a studied manner. (See re- 
port.) 

In the third place, school suffrage has 
done good in bringing the question to the 
attention of men who would never have 
thought of it. When women have been 
placed on the regular committees, they 
have made contracts, and authorized the 
payments of bills, and have transacted 
business so carefully that business men 
have approved. In this way the propriety 
of women being in such places has been 
demonstrated as it could be in no other 
way. 

Women members have been of invalu- 
able service in the construction of school- 
houses. Long ago men used to build 
houses without the advice of women, and 
many women remember how doors opened 
the wrong way, and how closets were too 
shallow and too few; but during the last 
twenty-five years, when a house is to be 
built, which is the home of the family, 
the mother has quite as much to say 
about the arrangement as the father. For 
this same reason the woman’s suggestions 
in the construction of the schoolhouse 
are desirable. Not only are the architects 
and the male members of the board edu- 
cated as to the desirability of women on 
the school board during the building of a 
schoolhouse, but every set of workmen 
who come in connection with women 
school-board members receive an object- 
lesson. Then there are the competing 
architects, who soon find that they re- 
ceive valuable suggestions. Then the 
bond buyers, often young clerks who have 
never thought of women in official posi- 
tions. Then the contractors, then the 
sub-contractors, etc., etc. Each in their 
turn attend board meetings, showing at 
the outset that they do not approve of 
women’s presence, and ending by consid- 
ering them valuable if not invaluable. 

4. The presence of women on the school 
boards brings the fact before the chil- 
dren at an age when they are impressed 
most easily. The fact that women mem- 
bers believe in all the details which make 
commencement attractive, endears them 
to the scholars, and early displaces any 
feeling of disapproval which many of 
their fathers and mothers had at their 
age. 

To sum up, I should say that one of the 
values of women on the boards, froma 





— 
suffrage standpoint, was the object-lesson 
it gives, the making familiar the practicg 
of sharing in public work. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Uprtoy, 
Warren, Ohio. 





THE DREYFUS TRIAL AT RENN&s. 


(Concluded from First Page) 
character; for when, at the request of , 
friend, I read in their faces their attituds 
on the evidence, lo! it was found that my 
judgment was at variance with the opig. 
ion of others in every case. So much for 
deciphering physiognomy! But, at least, | 
can say without fear of contradiction that 
General Mercier usually wears a black 
coat and derby hat, and constantly rubs 
his hands. Perhaps I might go so far ag 
to say his face is thin and foxy, his eyes 
small and sly. Picquart, too, is in ciyjj 
dress, but with frank and open face. And 
there are the Generals in gold lace 
looking sleek and well fed, fighting dog. 
gedly for no higher principle than ésprit 
de corps, which, of course, is but another 
form of the old, old contest between an. 
thority and justice. It would be better 
for discipline, for the principle of efficient 
organization based on blind obedience, 
were Dreyfus condemned, however inno. 
cent, That is plain. And the Generals 
stand for authority. The press stands for 
publicity, which means, in the long run, 
justice. So the Generals and the press 
are at logger-heads. 

The injunction that if you meet your 
enemy you are to agree with him quickly 
is not the law ruling the Lycée court-yard, 
No one looks at his enemy, much less 
speaks to him. The atmosphere is heavy 
with hatred. Two young officers who had 
given evidence for Dreyfus one morning 
when I was present, came into the yard, 
Not a gold-laced fellow soldier gave any 
sign of recognition; but Picquart shook 
them by the hand, as did the son of Maitre 
Demange and several of the foreign cor- 
respondents, In the Court, when a wit- 
ness has been ushered in from a side 
room, and mounts the stage to give 
evidence for the first time, every one 
awaits with interest his descent among 
the other witnesses. If he regards 
himself as anti-Dreyfus, he takes his place 
in the seats at the left, behind the row of 
red-covered chairs occupied by the Gen- 
erals; but, if he is a Dreyfusard, he settles 
down among the smaller group of people 
at the right. The same law seems to rule 
in the court-yard. On one side pace to 
and fro the prosecution; on the other, 
broken up into groups, are the friends of 
the accused. I have never anywhere felt 
so painfully the spirit of antagonism. 

All the foreign representatives are 
Dreyfusards, as are the best of the Pari- 
sian papers; but the provincial and cer- 
tain Paris papers make up in energy of 
anti-Dreyfus partisanship what they lack 
in standing and numbers, The foreign 
correspondents have felt so keenly their 
ostracism and unfair treatment by the 
French papers that they met at a restau- 
rant and gave voice to their wrongs. They 
dropped their pens and spoke to resolu- 
tions. If there was any note of undue 
irritation, we must forgive them, when 
we consider ail they undergo to give us 
an adequate picture of the greatest trial 
of our day. 

Back from the electric air of the crowd- 
ed court-yard, where no opportunity is 
given to supplement that early egg and 
cup of bay-leaf tea, the man of the press 
goes again into the still more crowded 
and strained atmosphere of the Court. It 
is the very fact of the personal element of 
the trial that puts such a weight on the 
shoulders of the listener. He tells you 
that it is a nation on trial, or that the 
question is big with racial or international 
issues; but in a moment you see that it is 
his personal interest in the individual, 
Dreyfus, that really stirs his sympathies 
as they have never been stirred before. 
He resents, as if his own brother were on 
trial, every unfairness—and scarcely an 
hour passes without flagrant exhibitions 
of partisanship—towards the accused. He 
is unduly elated at every bit of evidence 
tending to show the innocence of the 
prisoner. The personality of Dreyfus has 
made a deep impression upon the men 
who have sat in Court to report its mov- 
ing incidents. 

Six days of every week the representa- 
tives of the newspapers have spent under 
this high pressure. It is an almost relig- 
ious devotion to an idealized personality 
that keeps them alive; if it were not for 
the spiritual uplift they enjoy, more of 
them would have broken down under the 
strain of the short hours of sleep, the 
hurried, irregular, and poor meals, and 
the absolutely unhygienic conditions un- 
der which they are compelled to do their 
work. Sunday offers them the one chance 
of recreation. Most of the correspondents 
spend it in sleep, though the evening usu- 
ally finds them sufficiently wideawake to 
enjoy a rendezvous at the restaurant hired 
during the trial by Col. Picquart,as a place 
of meeting for all Dreyfusards. The situ- 
ation of this restaurant, directly across 
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the street from Mercier’s villa, emphasizes 
the personal antagonism which is so 
strong that it must even intrude on times 
of social intercourse. The frequenters of 
the wayside inn try to avoid the topic, but, 
I understand, never succeed. When they 
pave exhausted the past, there is still the 
future to speculate upon— How will Drey- 
fus look to-morrow? 

Every correspondent is worked up to a 
pigh pitch of anticipation as the prisoner 
comes into Court each morning. As 
Dreyfus enters, he walks some distance 
facing the press seats, and almost touches 
those in the front row. It has been 
closely noted how his rather pleasing, 
open face has changed from a dull, heavy 
expression to one of hope and brightness. 
His step is said to have become more elas- 
tic, but to my unaccustomed eye it seemed 
very mechanical. The sufferings under- 
gone have told most on his frame. As 
Dreyfus turned to take bis place in front 
of his judges, any one would have sup- 
posed the shoulders belonged to a very 
old man, bent with extreme age. In fact, 
the back seems to have become quite mis- 
shapen, like that of a hunchback. I was 
pressed on all sides w& give my impression 
of the hero, and I could but note how my 
words were accepted, as if I were praising 
the nearest and dearest friend of every 
questioner, No doubt it is this sincere, 
personal interest in Dreyfus, which has 
lent additional bitterness to the arraign- 
ment of France by the foreign papers; but 
we ought never to forget that if France 
has had the humiliation of producing such 
villains as Roget, Gonse, and Mercier, she 
has also the honor of being the mother 
of such sons as Picquart, Hartmann, 
Zola, and Labori. I doubt if any country 
or any age has furnished higher examples 
of self sacrifice and unflinching devotion 
totruth. Harriot STANTON BLATCH. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLORED 
WOMEN. 


This summer the third biennial session 
of the National Association of Colored 
Women, and the first annual conference of 
the National Afro-American Council met 
in Chicago during the same week, and the 
sessions were not only significant in them- 
selves, but of singular importance as 
marking the development of this race. 

The Colored Woman’s League of Wash- 
ington, under the presidency of Mrs, John 
F. Cook, began some six years ago an 
excellent work in local reformatory en- 
terprises. At the same time Colored 
Women’s Clubs were formed in various 
parts of the country, and through the 
agency of Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruffin, of 
Boston, and her bright little paper, the 
Woman’s Era, these clubs were federated 
under the title of ‘‘The National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women.” 

Few cities of the nation have such lux- 
urious colored churches as Chicago; and 
when one remembers that the church is 
the most thorough expression of organ- 
ized life among negroes, this statement 
has peculiar meaning. When I first visited 
Chicago some ten years since, Quinn 
Chapel was in one of the crowded back 
downtown streets of Chicago—a great 
homely barn of a place with a teeming 
congregation; the Quinn Chapel, where 
the National Association of Colored Wom- 
en met, Aug. 15, is a fine stone and 
brick structure at Twenty -ninth and 
Wabash Avenue, with a beautiful in- 
terior. TheChicago reporters were some- 
what puzzled at the women’s meeting. 
Certainly nothing is more striking to the 
eye than an assembly of colored women; 
the animation and enthusiasm, the vary- 
ing hues of female costumes contrasting 
with infinite variety in color and tint of 
skin, the predominance of the soft South- 
ern accent, and the many striking faces 
and physiques, all combine to make the 
scene unique. Undoubtedly the women 
assembled at Chicago were rather above 
the average of their race, and represented 
the aristocracy among the negroes. Con- 
sequently their evident intelligence and 
air of good-breeding served also to im- 
press the onlookers. Some striking per- 
sonalities were noticeable. Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell, a tall, handsome woman, 
the wife of a Harvard man, now principal 
of the Washington Colored High School, 
was the president, and presided with 
dignity and tact. Perhaps the finest speci- 
men of negro womanhood present was 
Mrs. Josephine S. Yates, of Kansas City, 
a dark-brown matron, with a quiet air of 
dignity and earnestness. The widow of 
ex-Senator B. K. Bruce and the wife of 
Booker T. Washington were also notice- 
able figures. 

The best papers of the meeting were 
those by Mrs. Yates on ‘‘An Equal Moral 
Standard for Men and Women;” by Miss 
J. E. Holmes, of Atlanta, on ‘*The Convict 
Lease System ;” and by Mrs. Elizabeth C, 
Carter, of New Bedford, on “Practical 
Club Work.” In these papers, as in many 
others, the keynote struck was the neces- 
sity of work among children—a line of 





thought which especially characterized 
the meeting.— W. H. B. Du Bois, in N. Y. 
Independent. 
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A SHAKER SISTER'S PLEA FOR DREYFUS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

How often do we hear the declaration: 
“This is woman’s day.”’ We, the Shaker 
Sisters of Mount Lebanon, looking off 
from our beautiful hill-country, have re- 
joiced to see the day. 

Never before has the word Sisterhood 
had so wide, so all-embracing a meaning, 
sisters for peace, for temperance, for lib- 
erty, for love with its highest, holiest 
meaning, and for a knowledge of the truth 
that maketh free. 

The condemnation of Dreyfus, the 
double condemnation of France, in shock- 
ing the civilized world, has rebounded 
with terrible force upon the women. It 
has been a condemnation of all that true 
women hold most sacred. 

Sisters, it is yours to show your sense 
of right and justice, your true sympathy 
with a suffering sister—the faithful wife 
and mother whose heroism bas stirred all 
hearts capable of being stirred to their 
profoundest depths! How? Men have 
sneered: ‘‘A woman may sacrifice her life 
for a principle, but never a bonnet.’’ 
Now is the time for an answer. Let the 
women of America, in union with their 
sisters of England—such an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance as God must bless—pledge them- 
selves to follow no French fashions, buy 
no French fabrics, and refrain from at- 
tendance at the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
unless this crime against honor and jus- 
tice, against humanity, is wiped out by 
complete vindication of Dreyfus. In the 
recent trial the innocence of the prisoner 
was proved to every unbiassed mind. In- 
sist that he shall be declared innocent. 

Women of peace! this verdict is the 
product of the insane militarism of this 
day. Women of the temperance army; 
this condemnation is the condemnation of 
all you hold most dear. Women laboring 
through weary years for the God-given 
rights of women! the result of this trial is 
the triumph of woman’s wrongs. 

Let the noble army of women fighting 
under the banner of righteousness, of 
whatever creed or nation, speak trumpet- 
tongued against the deep damnation of 
the condemnation of Alfred Dreyfus. And 
not only speak, but act, in the only way 
that can possibly reach the consciousness 
of that part of the French nation that 
sympathizes and sanctions the injustice 
of such a verdict. 

ANNE Wuirte, Eldress. 

Shaker Community, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The large number of women ministers 
and evangelists who are at work in the 
Congregational churches in the West and 
the faithful service they have rendered 
doubtless had weight with the directors 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Beginning with this fall the degrees of 
the institution are to be granted to women 
on the same terms as are applied to men. 
This remarkable advance in liberality is 
the result of the recommendation of the 
faculty made to the board of directors 
and the favorable action of that body at 
its annual meeting. The recommenda- 
tions of the faculty are as follows: 

‘‘That women shall come up to the ex- 
isting standard of scholarship for admis- 
sion to the seminary. 

‘That they shall receive certificates and 
degrees on the same terms that are laid 
down for men. 

“That they shall receive rooms, library 
and other privileges at the same rates 
which are made for men, 

“That they shall receive scholarships 
and loans on the conditions prescribed 
for men, as far as such appropriation may 
be available from funds which are at 
present possessed or may be acquired in 
the future.” 

It is interesting, observes the Conyrega- 
tionalist, to analyze the make-up of the 
coming International Council at Boston, 
with a view to discovering its constituent 
elements. The American delegates will 
number about 200, of whom, as thus far 
reported, there are 134 ministers, 56 lay- 
men, and three women. This is, on the 
whole, a gratifying representation of the 
lay element. Of the clergymen, 17 may 
be classified as educators. As respects 
the delegates from Great Britain, 76 of 
the 119 are ministers, 39 laymen and four 
women, a still larger proportion of laity 
to clergy. Canada’s delegation of 22 
divides itself into 14 ministers, seven lay- 
men and one woman, while in Australia’s 
group of 15 are nine ministers and six 
laymen. The council as a whole, there- 
fore, will not be a clerical assemblage. 
We rejoice that the lay element is so 
large. 

In one of her letters from London, Mrs. 
Ida A. Harper writes that there is not an 
ordained woman minister in Great Britain. 
“At not one meeting where an English 





woman presided was Rev Anna Shaw in- 
troduced by her title. She was looked 
upon as the most remarkable product of 
advanced America. When she preached 
in Westminster Chapel, at the invitation 
of its Congregational pastor, it was 
crowded to its limit and all were amazed 
at her eloquence combined with so much 
womanly sweetness.”’ 

Nevertheless, more than fifty years ago, 
Elizabeth Evans, immortalized by George 
Eliot in ‘tAdam Bede,”’ preached the 
gospel in Worksworth, Derbyshire. A 
recent visit to the scene of her labors is 
described by Miss Agnes E. Slack: 

We went through a very narrow alley 
to the little Methodist Chapel through 
the narrow lanes where Dinah used to 
gather the people around her and tell 
them of the love of Christ. The chapel is 
a most plain, unpretentious building half 
buried by the small workmen’s cottages, 
which are built up quite close all around 
it. I sat in the narrow front pew with 
my head thrown back to look up to the 
tiny wooden pulpit from which Dinah 
used to preach. I pictured the beauty 
those talks of hers threw into the lives of 
the villagers. When I was here some 
years ago the woman who had charge of 
the chapel told me that “Dinah did not 
talk or preach At you; she made every- 
body feel at home like and had no pre- 
tense about her.”’ 

On the chapel wall is a marble slab with 
the following inscription: ‘‘Erected by 
numerous friends to the memory of Eliza- 
beth Evans, known to the world as Dinah 
Beda, who, during many years, proclaimed 
alike in the open air, the Sanctuary, and 
from House to House the Love of Christ. 
She died in the Lord Nov. 9th, 1849, aged 
74 years. And of Samuel Evans, her hus- 
band, who was also a faithful Local 
Preacher and Class Leader in the Meth- 
odist Society. He finished his earthly 
course Dec. 8th, 1858, aged 81 years.”’ 

Miss C. E. Rowell is serving her twen- 
tieth year as clerk of the Christian Church 
at Franklin, N. H. 

Rev. Eliza L. Brown, of Liberty, Ind., 
is a minister in the Christian Church. 

The Chicago Advance gives the follow- 
ing estimate of the direct and collateral 
cost of achurch carpet: The price was 
$800; but, as the women of the church 
raised the money by giving entertain- 
ments, the pastor’s estimate was that, 
when all the items of cost were figured 
in, the carpet had cost fully $4,000. He 
reached this astonishing total by estimat- 
ing the work, worry, nervous strain, bod- 
ily weariness, and heartaches of 100 
women; the heroic efforts of men, women, 
and children to eat the things which were 
to be eaten, and hear, see, or buy things 
which had been provided to extract 
money from them; the colds, fevers, and 
other ailments contracted while attending 
the entertainments, and the consequent 
doctors’ bills; the money spent in other 
churches, for if they come to your enter- 
tainment you must go to theirs; and, 
worst and most costly of all, the demoral- 
ization of the church, and the curtailment 
of legitimate giving, which follow in the 
train of such methods of raising money. 

Compare this method of raising money, 
which is the method employed by women 
almost universally, with the methods em- 
ployed by men when they want to build 
an expensive club house, or a temple for 
a “secret order,” or to entertain a distin- 
guished man, or to elect a candidate to 
office, and consider the difference between 
the woman’s way and the man’s way; but 
men have the money, and women do not, 
is the invariable cry. It is well worth 
while to trace why men have money in 
abundance for their enterprises, and why 
women have to get it by round-about 
schemes for theirs, to the basic cause, the 
inequality of men and women in all the 
relations of life. F, M, A. 





WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The interest shown in educational mat- 
ters by woman’s clubs in Massachusetts, 
as evinced by the recommendation that 
every club in the Federation should devote 
at least one meeting a year to some phase 
of education; also that women should in- 
vestigate the sanitary conditions of the 
schools in their own neighborhoods, the 
disinfection of text-books, the advisability 
of manual training, and other details of 
school administration vital to children, is a 
welcome indication that women appreci- 
ate their opportunities for usefulness in 
strengthening the educational system of 
the State. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that every detail of school management is 
in the hands of the school boards, and the 
most direct way by which mothers and 
other interested women can promote the 
efficiency of the schools, is by helping to 
elect men and women of known fitness 
and integrity to administer them. 

Recent scandals in school management, 
and the consequent demoralization of the 
schools in several of the large cities of this 
country, together with a growing appre- 
hension that we shall not be free from 
like conditions in this Commonwealth 
unless there is a decided awakening to 
the danger by our better men and women, 
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eads to the conviction that conscientious 
women should qualify themselves to vote, 
thus putting themselves in a position to 
render the most effective service to the 
schools. 

A large increase in the number of 
women voters would make it possible, in 
most commupnities, to elect a better school 
board, and a constituency of intelligent, 
earnest women would bave a grand moral 
effect upon every member. 

Women who have hitherto failed to 
consider the subject from this point of 
view, are urged to take it into serious 
consideration, and see if the interests at 
stake are not of sufficient importance to 
make active participation in this form of 
‘social service’ an imperative duty. 

EsTHER F. BOLAND. 

809 Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 


—-_— 
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New York, Sept. 19, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the very time when [ was writing 
my last letter to you, a prize-fight was 
taking place within a few miles of this 
city. Thisis not the first occurrence of 
the kind here. In the summer there was 
a similar exhibition at Coney Island, which 
is now within the limits of Greater New 
York. Tuesday’s brutal spectacle was wit- 
nessed by a crowd of eight thousand men, 
representing every class of our citizens, 
even those who claim to be most refined, 
and who consider themselves entitled to 
be called ‘‘gentle-men’’ in the best sense 
of the word. Yet not one voice was raised 
to rebuke the cruel spectacle, and the 
unanimous regret of all those present was 
that the “‘sport’’ closed so abruptly, and 
that the tortures of the antagonists were 
not more prolonged. 

Not long ago, when the ‘‘match’’ be- 
tween Corbett and Fitzsimmons was pro- 
posed, it was extremely difficult to finda 
place wherein the contest could be per- 
mitted. Texas, Louisiana, and other 
States refused to allow the exhibition on 
their territory, and it was only in the 
State of Nevada, the smallest in popula- 
tion in the Union (though one of the 
largest in area), where the conditions are 
very peculiar and frontier life still exists, 
that a place could be secured for the bat- 
tle. It was fought out with great brutal- 
ity, and we who read of the occurrence 
were rejoiced that only where Utes and 
Apaches still roam could such an “event” 
take place. . 

But to the horror of every tender heart- 
ed woman and of many good men, last 
summer a prize-fight was arranged, as 
has been said, at Coney Island. This, like 
the other, was prolonged and cruel in its 
details, resulting in the ‘‘downfall’’ of the 
victor of Carson City, and now there is 
another such exhibition at Tuckahoe, 
within a few miles of the city. In this 
last, two “‘light-weight’’ champions con- 
tended, with the usual degrading sur- 
roundings; but, as they were by no means 
equally matched, one of them was 
‘‘knocked out”’ in the first round, and left 
disabled and insensible from merciless 
blows on the heart and stomach. 

It is understood that these so-called 
“sparring matches’? are fought ‘‘with 
gloves,” and this is supposed to make 
them harmless and unobjectionable; but, 
as a matter of fact, there is about the same 
amount of damage inflicted in this fashion 
of contest as in those with bare hands, as 
Fitzsimmons has never recovered from the 
injuries received from the gloved fist of 
the victor last summer, and in the details 
of this last ‘‘mill,’’ we read that the de- 
feated man (he was little more than a 
boy), ‘‘writhed in pain, and could not 
raise himself from the floor even with his 
hands.”’ 

The brutal details of these contests are 
spread before the people, whole pages of 
the papers being devoted to accounts of 
the various ‘‘rounds,”’ All this to be read 
by our boys, giving a stimulus to every 
brutal instinct that good mothers have 
been endeavoring to subdue. To be read 
also by the mothers themselves, with who 
can tell what unfortunate effect on the 
children that may be in the future. 

Thus far I have seen no word of protest 
against these shameful exhibitions. The 
feminine spirit is so entirely unrepre- 
sented in the councils of our State that 
no one seems to care to protect us in the 





future from similar spectacles, nor have I 
yet seen any disapproving comment in 
any of the papers to which I have access, 
though the volume of publications is now 
80 great that no one can see them all, and 
it may be that there has been somewhere 
some word of censure. One would think 
that with such object-lessons as these, 
the “antis’’ would see that there is need 
for the gentler influences of womanhood 
in our public life! 
LItiig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Marian Thompson Hosmer, of 
Rumford House, Woburn, Mass., has pub- 
lished a brief biography of Count Rum- 
ford, in which she has condensed into 
four small pages the principal events of 
his long and useful life. 

Mrs. Mountford, a native of Jerusalem, 
gives a dreary account of the life of 
women in Palestine. She says one of their 
diversions is religious dissipation, for 
there is no end of feasts and fasts of 
saints and sacred graves, and they are 
obliged, religiously, to attend to them all, 
Mrs, Mountford proposes to establish a 
school for unmarried women in Jerusa- 
lem, without regard to their religion. 





In October the Century announcement 
will be made of the names of the three 
winners of the prizes offered for the best 
poem, essay, and story submitted in com- 
petition by American college graduates of 
1898. Last year all the prizes were won 
by alumnz of Eastern women’s colleges; 
this year’s winners are Westerners, and 
one of them is a woman. The prize poem, 
“A Hill-Prayer,’’ is by Miss Marion War- 
ner Wildman, of Norwalk, O., B. A., 1898, 
of the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University, at Cleveland, O. 


The celebration of the sesquicentennial 
of the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women at Bethlehem, Pa., was an event of 
more than ordinary interest, not only to 
the members of the church, but to the 
educational world in general. Founded 
in 1749, this venerable school for girls has 
had an uninterrupted history of a century 
and a half, and is to-day the oldest school 
of the kind in the country. The attain- 
ment of its 150th year will be marked by 
the establishment of an endowment fund 
by its loyal alumne. 

—_——r 





“OnE good turn deserves another.’’ 
Those who have been cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are glad to tell others about 
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The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 
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For the Woman's Journal, 
THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 


BY JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 
Translated by Angelica E. Post. 


Far from the world removed I live, dry bread 
only I eat, 

From my earliest childhood, I know but bit- 
terest need. 

Have known neither father, nor brother, nor 
sister, 

And mother dear went to sleep so soon, on 
the straw where I last kissed her. 

I was knocked about by strangers, by not 
one wanted, 

Only work and hunger was their lesson, and 
I learned it. 

My heart has become so void,so without any 
desire. 

Why I have become a beggar, you inquire? 

No one will keep me, therefore I must wan- 
der, 

And drag this sick body now here, now yon- 
der. 

My head is lashed by the rain, my feet burn 
in the sand, 

And this empty basket is too heavy for my 
trembling hand. 

I only look up and pray, with heart all re- 
signed : 

“T thank Thee, my God! one more day lies 
behind.” 


Far from the world removed I die; nobody 
will lament, no one will weep. 

Welcome Death! Why hast thou tarried? 

I hold thee fast, and offer to thee my lip to 
kiss ; 

Gladly I follow thee, for I know such is bliss. 

Ah! thou pushest me not aside, but takest 
me in thine arm, 

And makest me free from all earthly harm. 

What care I what they do with me, 

When I am free from every sorrow? 

To Mother Earth it is the same, whether in 
silk or rags we rest in her furrow. 

The place for the poor is close to the wall, 

No grass, no tree, but Heaven is over all. 

The grave is dug by hearts without feeling ; 

Heavy lumps go quickly down with noisy 
pealing. 

“Rid of another beggar!” 
merry jest. 

But I would change with no one my dear, 
beloved rest. 


they shout, in 


Aug. 7, 1899. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





Shall I not work? 
I, who stand here, in front of human life, 
And fee! the push of all the heavy past 
Straining against my hand? Immortal life, 
Eternal, indestructible, the same 
In flower and beast and savage,—now in 
me,— 
Urges, and urges to expression new! 
Work? Shall I take from those blind labor- 
ing years 
Their painful fruit, and not contribute now 
My share of gifts so easy to our time? 


Shall I receive so much, support the weight 
Of age-long obligation, and not turn 

In sheerest pride and strive to set my mark 
A little past the record made before? 

Shall it be said: ‘‘He took from all the world, 
Of its accumulated countless wealth, 

As much as he could hold and never gave! 
Spiritless beggar! pauper! parasite! 

Life is not long enough to let me work 

As I desire; but all the years will hold 
Shall I pour forth. Perhaps it may be mine 
To do some deed was never done before, 
And clear my obligation to the world. 





oe 


AUNT SARAH’S PENANCE. 
PERCIA V. WHITE. 

‘‘Lonesome!’’ sniffed Aunt Sarah, scorn- 
fully. ‘I don’t have time to be lonesome 
—I have too much to do; and s’posen I was 
lonesome once in a while, it wouldn’t be 
anything in comparison to being a slave 
the whole continual time—a slave to a set 
of shiftless, gadding, do-little girls!’ 

The girl sitting in the comfortable rock- 
ing-chair by the shining kitchen window 
flushed from throat to forehead. 

‘J know whom you mean, Aunt Sarah,” 
she answered. “You mean mother— 
dear little woman! It’s a fact, she does 
have a hard time, but honestly, here’s one 
of her ‘shiftless, do-little girls’ that has 
tried her very best to get something to do, 
and every single door has been shut in 
her face.” 

‘“Humph!” returned her aunt shortly. 
“Just name over the various ways in 
which you have tried to earn a living.” 

“T haven’t had a chance to try,’ 
answered Polly Sanderson, dejectedly. 
“They won’t give mea school, though I 
have applied to every school agent in the 
county. Father won’t let me go to the 
factories, I hate the very sight ofa needle, 
so it’s of no use to suggest dressmaking 
or millinery to me, and there’s no idle 
money lying round our house to enable 
me to take a special course in anything; 
so what is there for me to do?” 

An ironical laugh broke from Aunt 
Sarah. ‘Do!’ she repeated, ‘“‘why, go 





BY MRS. 


and get married!” : 

‘Married!’ ejaculated the girl, hotly. 
“I’ve no good looks, no particularly at- 
tractive ways, no money. O-h-h!” and 
she shut her teeth and hands convulsively. 
“Oh, if I were only out in the world and 
could have a good time like other girls, 


and dress like other girls, it’s little I'd 
care where the money came from!” 

Sarah Sanderson, spinster, could have 
bitten her tongue off. Itis no light thing 
to sneer a young, undisciplined soul into 
such a desperate condition. There was 
silence for a few moments. 

**Polly,’’ said her aunt at length, ‘‘sup- 
pose somebody should come to you and 
tell you that your mother was a bad 
woman?”’ 

The white light of an intense wrath 
flashed over the girl’s face. 

‘*My mother,” she said very quietly, 
‘my good little mother, whose life has 
been a long sacrifice—why, if any one 
should hint such a thing to me, I’d’’—she 
stopped abruptly. Why did Aunt Sarah 
look at her so queerly? 

‘Your mother thinks more of you than 
you do of her,” said her aunt soberly. 
**Perhaps you have had a faint idea as to 
how your mother would feel if such a 
report should reach her ears about her 
oldest daughter.”’ 

The angry light faded from the girl’s 
face. 

“Ofcourse, Aunt Sarah,’ she answered, 
apologetically, ‘‘I didn’t mean what I 
said, for I have just as much horror of 
money that has been dishonestly or dis- 
honorably gained as you have!” 

There was a suspicious quiver in Polly’s 
voice, but she went bravely on. 

“But there’s one thing, Aunt Sarah, 
that I’m going to say, and I mean every 
word of it; and that is that the whole 
pack of you—the relations, I mean—con- 
sider it your privilege to speak slightingly 
of us girls; youare always calling us shift- 
less and lazy and good-for-nothing, but 
not a single soul of you would extend one 
of your little fingers to help us out of the 
Slough of Despond that we’ve fallen into, 
That’s the truth, Aunt, and you know it. 
Though you are always ready with a 
Scotch blessing for me, you know that as 
far as real help is concerned you wouldn't 
help me if you could!” 

“I would, too!’ protested her aunt, 
warmly. ‘I would only be too glad to 
help you if it would do any good; but 
what’s the use of dragging a cat along by 
the tail, you only get scratches for your 
pains!” 

Polly Sanderson clapped on her old felt 
hat, pulled her shawl around her shoul- 
ders and flung herself out of the house. 
She ran through her aunt’s garden, and 
in a moment was walking swiftly along 
on the railroad which formed a shorter 
way home than the road. 

How the snow crackled under her feet; 
it was just level with the top of the rails 
and as hard as a pine plank; and how it 
sparkled under the white fire of the great, 
full moon! The air was crisp with frost 
and alive with sound. The telegraph 
wires vibrated with a sharp musical hum, 
and up from the river came the boom of 
the falls which never froze. 

At first the girl’s step sounded very 
much like a stamp—a stamp of rage. 

“IT will never go there again, never!’’ 
declared the girl passionately to herself. 
“She always has a scolding ready for me. 
I wish I could get even with her! The 
idea of her saying she would be glad to 
help me if it would doany good! Hateful, 
isn’t she just hateful! But isn’t she a 
lovely cook! My mouth waters for some 
more of those splendid preserves she had 
for tea. Oh, if I could only make things 
taste as delicious as she does—” 

Polly Sanderson stopped short. For 
a few moments she stood still looking 
down on the snow, and then she threw 
back her head and laughed—laughed loud 
and long—and such rich, musical laughter 
as it was; for Polly was gifted with a 
musical voice, and whether she laughed 
or sang, scolded or teased, one could not 
but think of a bobolink in a full tide of 
song. Then she said rather enigmatically: 

“I guess I’ll hurry up and finish off 
that navy-blue print of mine. How I hate 
to make those sleeves! and then do up 
that long white apron, for Aunt Sarah is 
perfectly spotless about her work; and 
then—Oh, won’t I make her do penance 
for her many scoldings!” 

A few days after, Miss Polly opened the 
door of her aunt’s cozy kitchen and 
walked in with the cheerfulest possible, 
“Good-morning, Auntie!” 

Then, without waiting for an invitation 
for which she might have possibly waited 
in vain, she deliberately took off her 
shawl and hat and hung them up. Didn’t 
she look trim and tidy in her snug-fitting 
dark blue dress and spotless, snow-white 
apron? For once her aunt glanced at ber 
approvingly; but what made the girl’s 
eyes sparkle so? They shone like those 
of acat in the dark, and her lips were 
quivering with laughter. Aunt Sarah’s 
approval turned to suspicion. What was 
in the wind now? 

Polly walked over to her aunt’s side and 
slid her arm around her waist. 

‘Auntie,’ she said, soberly, ‘ta few 
evenings ago you told me that you would 
gladly help me if you could, and I know 
your word is as good as gold. Well, the 


help me, and it will be a permanent help, 
too, something that will be of a benefit 
to me as long as I live.”’ 

“What do you want me to do?” an- 
swered her aunt shortly, wishing she had 
been stricken with tongue-palsy before 
she had made that promise to Polly 
Sanderson. 

“Teach me to cook!’ was Polly’s an- 
swer. 

“Ob, land o’ deliverance!’ groaned 
Aunt Sarah, sinking intoa chair. Every- 
thing about Miss Sarah Sanderson’s 
kitchen and pantry was always in order; 
her methods of cooking were wasteless 
and dainty, and her cooking days were 
days of perfect success; and now to have 
one of John’s shiftless girls “messing 
round,” it was gall and bitterness to her 
soul, 

“Why don’t you learn to cook at 
home?”’ she snapped out at last. 

‘*Mother hasn’t time to teach us,’ an- 
swered Polly, earnestly. ‘‘She’s always in 
a hurry when she begins to cook, and she 
says we don’t know how to take advan- 
tage of our work, and so we hinder in- 
stead of helping her’’— Aunt Sarah 
groaned audibly—‘‘and besides, we are 
wasteful, and she can’t abide that.” 

Aunt Sarah groaned again—truly she 
was doing penance already. 

“Does your mother know about this 
plan of yours?’’ she questioned, feebly. 

‘Not in the least,’’ answered Polly. 
want to surprise her.” 

‘*Well,’’ said her aunt crossly, ‘‘I wonder 
how you are going to manage to come 
here every day and not let her find out 
what you are doing!” 

‘Don’t I have to bring you a quart of 
fresh milk every morning?” said Polly. 

“Well,” said her aunt, driven to the 
wall, ‘‘I suppose I shall have to do as I 
agreed to, but what will be the good as 
far as you are concerned? You'll take 
two or three lessons, and then you'll have 
something more important on hand, and 
that will be the end of it.’’ 

‘Aunt Sarah, when you tell me of your 
own free-will that I can cook as well as 
you can, then I'll stop taking lessons and 
not before!’ answered Polly, firmly. 

And she kept her word. Though she 
served one of the most rigid apprentice- 
ships that could be imagined; though she 
crimsoned many a time over her awk- 
wardness, and many a time secretly shed 
tears over her mistakes; though the words 
of blame were many and bitter, and the 
words of praise few and grudging, still 
the girl never faltered in her resolution to 
become a good cook; and her reward 
came. 

It was a hot morning, early in July. 
Polly had finished cooking, and not one 
complaint in regard to one daintily cooked 
article of food had Aunt Sarah uttered; 
indeed, it had been many weeks since she 
had given utterance to one of those terri- 
ble groans, the very sound of which was 
enough to give Polly over to confusion 
and dismay. 

“I guess, Aunt Sarah, I'll go home 
now,” said Polly, as she took down her 
hat. ‘You see, I have not helped mother 
in the forenoon very much for quite a 
while. She looked just ready to sink this 
morning when I started away, and if it 
hadn’t been for my promise, I would have 
stayed at home. Good-by.” 

‘Wait a minute, Polly!’ called her 
aunt—somehow that sharp voice had lost 
some of its acidity. The girl retraced her 
steps. 

‘“‘Whatis it, Aunt?” 

“Nothing, only I thought I would tell 
you something of ‘my own free-will,’ 
You are as good a housekeeper as your 
Aunt Sarah!’’ 

“Do you mean it, Auntie?’ ejaculated 
the girl, joyfully. 

“T meanit!”’ said Aunt Sarah, earnestly. 
Polly threw her arms around her and 
kissed her over and over again. 

“There, don’t smother me!’ said her 
aunt, giving her a peck of a kiss and push- 
ing her away. 

“Oh, Aunt, you’ve been so faithful in 
your teaching!’ cried Polly. ‘‘Thank you 
over and over—”’ 

“There, that’lldo. You needn’t thank 
me again, though mercy knows I deserved 
to be thanked, for if ever a poor soul did 
penance for a foolish promise that soul 
was me; though I’ll own that I ain’t sorry 
now, for, truth to tell, Polly, your cook- 
ing does me credit.”’ 

Polly’s eyes danced. 

“Let me tell you something, Aunt 
Sarah,”’ she said, confidentially. Her aunt 
bent her head. The girl whispered in her 
ear, “I’ve had to do penance, too, 
Auntie,” and then whisked away, leaving 
the sound of laughter in the air. 

Mrs. Sanderson was just beginning to 
make some strawberry pies as Polly came 
in, breathless from the rapid walk. Her 
wan face did not brighten or her heavy 
eyes show a sign of gladness in them as 
she glanced up at her eldest daughter. 
Polly’s heart smote her as she thought 
of the weary years that this poor mother 
had toiled so uncomplainingly for them 
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time has come. It lies in your power to 


all, had denied herself of all the luxuries 


and many of the comforts of life for their 
sake; and now, this hot July morning, 
she was at work in this stifling kitchen 
preparing a tempting dinner for her 
family, while three of her four great, 
grown-up girls were fanning themselves 
in the coolest spots they could find. 

“Who would think that the children of 
such a hard-working, self -sacrificing 
father and mother would be so selfish and 
lazy?’ questioned Polly to herself. 

She stepped up to her mother, and tak- 
ing the pie-plates out of those toil-worn 
hands, she set them aside emphatically. 
Then, catching hold of her mother’s 
skirts, Polly started on the run for a cool 
piazza on the westside of the house, Mrs. 
Sanderson perforce had to follow. When 
they reached the piazza, Polly uncere- 
moniously tilted a chair containing her 
sister Alice to such an uncomfortable 
angle that Alice grumblingly sprang out 
of it. Polly then whirled her mother 
down into the vacated seat, caught up a 
palmleaf fan that lay on the floor, and 
thrust it into her hands. 

‘‘Now, Mother Sanderson, don’t you stir 
out of that chair till I get those pies 
done!” she said, with an emphatic pinch 
of her mother’s chin. 

Her mother looked at her incredulously. 

“You—why, you don’t even know how 
much sugar it takes to sweeten a pie;”’ 
and she attempted to rise, but Polly’s 
hand was on her shoulder. 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ she asserted, earnest- 
ly, ‘‘those pies won’t be a failure, I know 
they won’t! Just let me try, won’t you?” 

‘*Well,” said her mother, yielding to 
her overpowering desire for a little of the 
restful coolness of this vine-wreathed, 
shady piazza, and sinking back into her 
chair. 

Polly returned to the hot kitchen, sing- 
ing merrily, while the rest of the Sander- 
son family went on with their fanning and 
reading. Utter quiet reigned, save for 
the faint, musical click of a far-off mow- 
ing-machine, and the creakity-creak of 
Mrs. Sanderson’s chair, as she slowly 
rocked to and fro in such evident enjoy- 
ment of the cool, sweet air and this unex- 
pected opportunity for rest that none of 
her daughters failed to take notice. 

An hour went by, and then Alice San- 
derson missed the creak and glanced up. 
Just then Ruth Sanderson, with a rustle 
and noise, began to turn her paper. 

‘Sh-h-h!’? cautioned Alice, lifting a 
warning finger. Mrs. Sanderson was lean- 
ing back in her chair, fast asleep. 

The girls looked at their mother silent- 
ly. It looked something like death, this 
sleep of mother’s. The eyes that were 
always so full of gentle kindness were 
closed; the dear face was colorless; the 
lips half open; the head bowed down 
wearily upon her breast. Mother was 
very dear to these ‘‘do-little” girls, de- 
spite the fact that they had never exerted 
themselves much to help her. Out in the 
hot kitchen was Polly, and the effect of 
her loving self-denial was potent and 
quickening. 

Ruth laid down her paper noiselessly. 
Alice caught up the palm-leaf fan that 
had slipped from her mother’s nerveless 
hand, and fanned that dear, weary face 
softly. May tilted her mother’s chair 
back, imperceptibly, to a comfortable 
angle, and motioned Ruth to slip a bit of 
wood under the rocker. Then the min- 
utes slipped on to the fervid noontide in 
perfect silence. 

‘Dinner, mother!’ sang out Polly, 
cheerily, pushing away the little ‘‘trig’’ 
under her mother’s rocker, 

Mrs. Sanderson awoke with a gasp of 
surprise. Then she got up hastily. 

‘‘What made you let me sleep so long? 
I had a splendid nap, to be sure, and I 
feel like a new woman; but oh, your fa- 
ther’s dinner!’ and she hurried into the 
dining-room, 

Mr. Sanderson was already seated at the 
table, with a look of rare good-humor on 
his face. It was enough to make a hungry 
man good-humored to see a tempting, 
smoking-hot meal before him—a tender 
roast of lamb done to a turn, new pota- 
toes, and great, fat, delicious green peas 
that would almost melt in one’s mouth, 
and last, but not least, a dessert that was 
a thing of beauty—a delicious strawberry 
pie. 

Mrs. Sanderson took her place at the 
table in dumb surprise; but Alice at once 
exclaimed, incredulously: 

“Polly, did you cook this dinner your 
own very self?’’ 

‘*My own very self!’ laughed Polly. 
‘But who taught you?’’ pursued her 
sister. ‘‘You didn’t learn at home.” 

Mrs. Sanderson winced. 

“T took lessons of Aunt Sarah,’ an- 
swered Polly. ‘‘Didn’t she put me through 
a rigid training, though? It makes me 
tired to think of it; and didn’t she find 
fault with me, though, and didn’t she 
groan over my work at times, till it would 
have been a relief if the kitchen floor had 
given way and let me down into the cel- 
lar!’ 

Then Polly told the whole story, which 





was received somewhat differently by the 
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various members of her little Audience 
The girls were indignant at Aunt Saray, 
opinion of them; the mother’s eyes we 
dim at the thought of a neglected duty: 
but John Sanderson laid his hard, brown 
hand caressingly on his eldest daughter, 
head, and said: 

“It was pretty hard work, Polly, but 
somehow I feel as though it established 
a bond between you and your aunt; fo, 
in spite of what she might say to the een. 
trary, I know that she sees a good Many 
lonesome days—that time is going to tes: 
but when the trial comes, Polly, stand by 
your aunt,” 

“I will,” said Polly, briefly. 

One lovely morning, a week later, whe 
the world was all aspangle with dey. 
drops, Polly had hardly taken off her hat 
when she heard the sound of wheels, fo}. 
lowed by the driver’s voice, as he checked 
the horse in front of the door. 

Miss Polly pursed up her lips, “My 
Lord Louis,” she said, softly. “Now 
Aunt Sarah, you just notice the lofty way 
in which he greets his shiftless cousip 
Polly.”’ 

The next moment a rather fine looking 
young man stood in the doorway. 

“Good morning, Aunt Sarah,”’ he said, 
blandly, and a novice could have detected 
the overweening conceit of Louis Sander. 
son in the very tones of his voice. ‘*Moth. 
er wishes for the pleasure of your com. 
pany to dinner, so I thought it best to 
harness up the horse and drive over while 
it was cool. You will come, will you not, 
Aunt? Oh-er, good morning, Polly!’ 

“Oh-er, good morning, Louis!’ drawled 
Polly, exactly imitating her cousin’s su- 
percilious tones, Louis glanced at Polly 
in surprise. She did not deign to look at 
him, but rocked away at her ease, her 
head turned so that he could see but little 
of her face; but, somehow, there was the 
faintest suspicion of a laughter-dimple in 
the corner of that red mouth. Strange he 
had never noticed before how red Polly's 
lips were! The fact was, he had always 
considered these girl cousins of his as 
beneath his notice; but what had come 
over Polly? She had always been rather 
timid in his presence, and this morning 
she was laughing at him. 

He added, stiffly: 

“I’m sure mother would be quite happy 
to have you come, too, Polly, if you could 
see your way clear to do so.”’ 

Polly turned her dancing eyes full upon 
him. 

‘Louis, do you know what happened to 
Ananias?”’ she said. Then, catching up 
her hat, she kissed her aunt, pinching 
her arm suggestively, and hurried 
away, leaving her struggling to conceal 
her laughter. 

Soon after, Aunt Sarah and Louis were 
on their way. Both were rather silent; 
Aunt Sarah from a natural taciturnity, 
Louis partly from thinking about his 
saucy cousin, partly from the fact that he 
had his hands full in controlling his met- 
tlesome young horse. His aunt watched 
the animal’s antics with some apprehen- 
sion. 

“What a kinky beast that colt is!’’ she 
said, crossly. ‘*Why didn’t you take one 
of the other horses?”’ 

“They are both at work, Aunt,’ an- 
swered Louis. ‘Besides, you needn't 
feel worried about Max. He is rather 
spirited, but he is quite safe; I broke him 
in myself.”’ 

‘“Humph!” said Aunt Sarah, and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

There was a thunder of horses’ hoofs 
behind them, Louis tightened his grasp 
on the reins, and guided his dancing horse 
out close to the side of the road. A span 
of magnificent grays whirled by. 

“Dr. Childs’ team,’”? commented Aunt 
Sarah. ‘‘Ain’t those grays splendidly 
matched? Who was that man in the car- 
riage with the doctor?” 

“One of those famous New York sur- 
geons, I believe,” answered her nephew. 
“He has broken down from overwork, 
and is down here for rest. Dr. Childs’ 
says he has the steadiest hand he ever 
saw. Splendid looking man, isn’t he?” 

“I didn’t notice his looks,’ said his 


“*To Err its Human.” 


But to err all the time is criminal or 
idiotic. Don’t continue the mistake of 
neglecting your blood. When impurities 
manifest themselves in eruptions or when 
disordered conditions of stomach, kidneys, 
liver or bowels appear, take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It will make pure, live blood, 
and put you in good health. 
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“[ hope I shall never need the aid 
of one of that tribe of sawbones; but, if 
you don’t look after that cranky horse of 


gunt. 


ours, I shall need a surgeon this very 
nr 

she did; for that afternoon, when re- 
turning home, the young horse upset the 
carriage. Louis and his aunt were both 
thrown out. Louis escaped with a few 
pruises and a thorough shaking-up; but 
Aunt Sarah was borne to her home un- 
conscious. 

When the injured woman opened her 
eyes she found herself on the wide lounge 
in her sitting-room, surrounded by a 
crowd of relatives. She heard a full, rich 
yoice say, authoritatively: 

“Stand back, please; she can get no 
air;’ and the next instant the New York 
surgeon bent over her. She pushed his 
pand and himself aside. 

“Polly!” she called, piteously. 

Louis made his way to her side. 

“Oh, auntie, I’m so sorry—”’ he began; 
put she cut him short with— 

“Where's Polly? Why didn’t some of 
you go and tell her? She wouldn't fail to 
be here if she knew!” 

“Come, my dear madam,” said the sur- 
geon, “don’t be troubling yourself about 
any one else. Your injuries must be seen 
to at once.”’ 

Aunt Sarah was in agony, but her face 
grew as determined as her voice and 
words. 

“] tell you [I won’t have a thing done 
till Polly comes, She will know just 
what to do, and she knows where every- 
thing is; and now just look at this con- 
fusion!” 

“Send for Polly at once,” said the sur- 
geon, turning to the others. 

“But, Aunt,” ventured one of her 
nieces, ‘whom do you mean? Polly who?”’ 

“Why,” said Aunt Sarah, fiercely, 
“there isn’t but oneto me, John’s Polly!” 
and she clinched her teeth over a moan of 
pain. 

Louis at once went after his cousin. 

The surgeon awaited with something of 
curiosity the appearance of “John’s Pol- 
ly.” He had heard the whisper that went 
from lip to lip: 

“One of John’s shiftless girls! What in 
the world can she want of one of them? I 
believe she is out of her head!’ Still, 
this shrewd, grim-faced woman seemed to 
hold this “shiftless girl” in the highest 
estimation. 

There was a little stir at the door, and 
a young girl came forward. Her face was 
white, but there were no tears, and she 
said but one word, ‘‘Auntie!” 

The suffering woman opened her eyes, 
and a look of joy spread over her face. 
The girl sank on her knees beside the 
lounge, and drew her aunt’s head on her 
strong, young shoulder. Then they all 
heard the painfully articulated words: 

“Oh, thank the Lord, Polly, you've 
come!" and then Aunt Sarah went off in 
a dead faint. 

The Sandersons were somewhat aston- 
ished, but they were destined to be more 
astonished before the day was over, for 
everything that Polly set herself to do 
was done quickly and well. She proved 
an invaluable assistant to the surgeon, 
obeying commands instantly and implicit- 
ly, while all the rest could only flutter 
about, and ask, “Polly, where’s this?” 
and ‘Polly, where’s that?”’ 

After it was over and Aunt Sarah sleep- 
ing quietly under the influence of an opiate, 
Polly put on one of her aunt’s long white 
aprons, and, under the eyes of a round 
dozen of the Sandersons, deftly got upa 
supper for them that was simply delicious 
—and the keen-eyed surgeon noted it all. 

After that day a Sanderson was never 
heard to say anything about John’s girls 
being shiftless. 

Six or seven weeks later, when Aunt 
Sarah was mending, Mrs. Mary Sanderson, 
Louis’s mother, paid one of her weekly 
visits. 

“You're getting along nicely sow, ain’t 
you, Sarah?” she said, taking out her 
knitting—Mrs. Mary Sanderson never sat 
with folded hands. 

“Yes,” answered Aunt Sarah, “thanks 
to Polly. Bless that child! She’s been 
everything that’s good and faithful.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Mary, thoughtfully, 
“Polly certainly is very womanly, Where 
is she?”’ 

“She has gone to ride with Dr. Moore,” 
answered Aunt Sarah, with some com- 
placency. She knew that the famous sur- 
geon was regarded in the light of a supe- 
rior personage by the Sandersons. ‘He 
said, this morning, in that up-and-down 
way of his, that Polly had confined herself 
too much to the house these last few 
weeks, and had lost every particle of her 
color, and a ride would do her good, so he 
whisked her off.” 

“Well, he was very thoughtful, I’m 
sure,” returned Mrs. Mary; ‘‘and he’s 
very faithful, too, Just see how he’s 
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tended out on you; and he ain’t lost it 
yet, it seems, for I hear he comes right 
along now, as often as ever!” 

“You're trying to quiz me a bit,” 
thought Aunt Sarah; ‘well, let’s see how 





much more you will know when you go 
away than when you came. Yes,’’ she 
said, aloud, “the does come pretty often. 
He says he's taken a notion to me.” 

-“H’m! He hasn’t taken a notion to 
any one else, has he?’ said Mrs. Mary, 
with a sharp glance in Aunt Sarah’s di- 
rection. 

**You’ll have to ask him to find out,” 
said the other, grimly. ‘He hasn't told 
me anything about it.” 

But Polly had. At that very moment 
Aunt Sarah knew about the engagement, 
had seen the magnificent ring, and had a 
distinct remembrance of a remark made 
by radiant little Polly at the close of her 
confidential talk. 

“And, oh, Auntie, he said that what 
first attracted him was my thorough 
knowledge of housewifery. Oh, Aunt 
Sarah, aren’t you glad that | made you do 
penance?’’— Portland Transcript. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 
MRS. DUNIWAY ADDRESSES THE VET- 
ERANS, 

The encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, representing all the veterans 
of the Civil War who wore either the blue 
or the gray, and who now reside in the 
Pacific Northwest, met in annual reunion 
in Portland, Ore., last month. All ex- 
soldiers, including the returned volunteers 
from the Philippines, were invited to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations and festivi- 
ties of the week, many of which were ably 
conducted by the Woman’s Relief Corps 
of the G. A. R. 

Friday, Aug. 24, was given over entirely 
tothe women. ‘This Corps, following the 
example of the women’s auxiliaries of 
most of the fraternal orders meeting in 
Oregon in this amendment jubilee year, 
invited Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway to 
make the principal address of the occasion. 

Mrs, Duniway said in part: 


When I look into the faces of these bat- 
tle-scarred veterans, and recall the vigor 
of their young, ambitious manhood; when 
I think of the old homes they left to meet 
the uncertainties, perils, and tragedies of 
unknown battle fields, 1 am forced to 
dwell, in the brief hour allotted me on this 
occasion, upon the domestic, the woman’s 
side of this great question of war. 

All progress comes to the human family 
through suffering and sacrifice; and wo- 
man, who perils her life to give existence 
to the soldier, who protects him in infan- 
cy and boyhood, who loves him as only 
mothers can, is compelled, by the very 
fact of motherhood, to bear the heaviest 
of all the sacrifices of war. Many a noble 
man has bravely and unflinchingly borne 
his part in a military struggle who would 
have quailed before the increased domes- 
tic duties and doubled financial responsi- 
bilities and heart-rending bereavements 
borne bravely by the countless wives and 
mothers, who have met their fate with 
Spartan fortitude in the solitude of war- 
stricken homes. Woman knows the ter- 
rible cost of life far better than any man 
can know it. Every soldier in this pres- 
ence, and every one of the countless 
throngs which appear among us no more, 
cost his mother greater perils than are 
borne on battle fields, as 

“On and on through their endless wars, 

They fight in their walled-up towns.” 

I have been told that one of you, when 
informed that your humble speaker had 
been invited to address you, shrugged his 
shoulders and said: “If women vote, they 
must fight; the ballot and the bullet go to- 
gether.”’ I think there must be some 
mistake about this. I cannot believe that 
any soldier made that statement. Most 
of you are, or have been, married men. 
From your conjugal experiences you will 
concede that there is only one thing 
stronger than a woman’s will, and that is 
her—won’t. Women are not angels. They 
would be poor companions for the average 
man of the period if they were. (Great 
laughter.) 

Another reason why [think it was not 
a soldier who said ‘the ballot and the 
bullet go together,” is because every man 
who has ever offered this objection to me, 
personally, has been a dapper little dar- 
ling of a fellow, not tall enough to do 
military duty, who never smelled gun- 
powder in battle, and would be in no 
danger of the draft if a conscription were 
to be enforced to-morrow; but he—votes! 

Now, don’t accuse me of abusing men. 
Every good woman in this world likes 
men even better than she likes women. A 
woman who doesn’t like men is as unlov- 
able as scarce. We know that men are 
not perfect, but ‘‘with all your faults we 
love you still.” 

Other objectors there are (outside of 
these ranks, of course,) who are not sub- 
ject to military duty, but they also vote. 
Men who have passed beyond a certain 
age, or who are engaged in professional 
callings; men who are deaf, or blind, or 
bow-legged, or knock-kneed,or cross-eyed, 
or round-shouldered, or hollow-chested,— 
all of these are exempt from military 
duty, but they all vote. 

The only classes restricted from the ex- 
ercise of suffrage, are criminals, lunatics, 
idiots, Chinamen, Indians not taxed, and 
—women; for even these patriotic sisters 
of the Relief Corps are included in that 
category. So was Anna Ella Carroll, of 
Maryland, who planned the Tennessee 
campaign, who surrendered $8,000—her 
all—to our great president, Abraham Lin- 
coln, in his hour of sorest need, and who 
died in extreme poverty, unrecompensed 





by the government which never forgets a 
benefactor who has a vote; so is Mary A. 
Livermore, who stood at the head of the 
Sanitary Commission during our Civil 
War; so is Helen Gould, a patriotic suf- 
fragist, who gave our government $100,000 
at the beginning of our war with Spain; 
so is Clara Barton, whose beneficent work 
in alleviating the horrors of war is too 
recent to need recounting; so are Mrs. 
Henry E. Jones, Mrs. ex-Governor 
Moody, and Mrs. Young, of our own 
Emergency Corps and Red Cross Auxil- 
iary; so is our own Dr. Frances Woods, 
whose heroic self sacrifice during our re- 
cent struggles in the Philippine Islands 
has added largely to the glory of woman 
in the estimation of our returned volun- 
teers, to whom she was a ministering 
angel. 

But, men and brethren, have we women 
nothing to say upon the side of peace? 
Do you not think that if our right to vote 
were everywhere respected, and our votes 
counted, we could sometimes help you to 
prevent war? 

Isn’t prevention better than cure? 


The evening of your days is coming on 
apace. Let not the sun of liberty which 
you enjoy leave these women in political 
thralldom. So, when the pearly gates of 
the New Jerusalem shall open wide to 
you, and you receive the welcome plaudit, 
“It is enough! Come higher!’ you will 
deserve the promotion that will surely 
await you in the marvellous light and 
liberty of God. 


—_—_———————“+P- oa 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
WARREN, MAss., Sept. 12, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Warren Woman Suffrage League 
held its adjourned annual meeting last 
Wednesday evening. The item appeared 
in the Herald of last week. It was the 
general opinion that the name ‘Equal 
Suffrage’ was preferable to ‘Woman 
Suffrage.” 

A few changes were made in the corps 
of officers. Mrs. Hosley refusing to serve 
longer as president, Mrs. Langwald was 
elected. It was voted to hold the annual 
meeting, in the future, in the autumn in- 
stead of the spring. The name of the 
league is changed to ‘Equal Suffrage.’ 
Mrs. Hosley provided a pleasant enter- 
tainment,—gramophone selections by Mr. 
Bliss, and two recitations by Miss Edith 
Gleason, which were received with much 
applause, and much enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. The hostess also remembered the 
physical wants of her guests, serving cake 
and sherbet. The meeting seemed aus- 
picious for renewed interest in the work 
of the league. 

The entirs list of officers is as follows: 
President, Mrs. A. A. Langwald; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Mary J. Burt, Mrs. 
Florence Spencer, Mrs. Ann Warren; ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Ella F, Morse, 
Mrs. Nellie Adams, Mrs, Alice W. Hosley, 
O. G. Hitchcock, H. P. Bliss; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Julia M. Hitchcock; 
delegates to annual meeting, Mrs. F. J. 
de Luce, Mrs. G. P. Aborn. 

JULIA M. Hircucock, Sec'y. 





OHIO. 
WOMAN'S DAY SAVES TRUMBULL COUNTY 
FAIR. 
WARREN, O., Serr. 15, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 54th annual Fair of Trumbull 
County has just been held at Warren, O. 
For the past few years interest in the 
Fair seemed to be declining. The Agri- 
cultural Society provided good attrac- 
tions every year, and never spared any 
pains or expense to make the Fair a suc- 
cess. But the people seemed to be tired 
of the Fair; they would not attend. The 
directors got behind financially, and were 
seriously considering the discontinuance 
of the annual exposition. 

The women of the county knew this, 
and they thought it an opportune time to 
ask fora Woman’s Day. They knew the 
directors would welcome any innovation 
that might serve to re-awaken interest 
among the former patrons; so the Politi- 
cal Equality Clubs petitioned the direc- 
tors to give the women a day. The re- 
quest was granted. A local committee of 
women, members of the Warren Political 
Equality Club, directed by Mrs. Jeannette 
Freer, county president, and by Mrs. 
Lucia A, D. Park, made the arrange- 
ments. 

The sixth of September dawned bright 
and beautiful. At an early hour the peo- 
ple began to assemble at the Fair 
Grounds. They kept on coming, until it 
looked like the good old-fashioned crowd 
of bygone days. Still they kept coming, 
until it was estimated that 12,000 people 
had passed in at the gate. 

A stand had been erected out of doors, 
and from this a band discoursed lively 
music and called the people together. 
There was good vocal music too. Prof. 
Putt, of the public schools, sang ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ Then Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, of New York, made 
a suffrage speech, which for eloquence 
and logic had never been equalled on 
those grounds. Everybody was delighted. 
Mrs. Catt had been delayed by a railroad 
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wreck, and she had had no breakfast; but 
she appeared at her best just the same. 
The Agricultural Society paid the bills 
and congratulated the women; the women 
said ‘‘thank you,”’ and congratulated the 
Agricultural Society. 

The County Association presented the 
Farmdale Club with a fine suffrage flag, 
in recognition of the large delegation 
which it brought to the Fair. 

ELIZABETH J. HAusER, Cor. Sec. 


OxFrorp, O., Serr. 16, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The 46th year of the ‘‘Western” Col- 
lege for Women has opened with unusual 
prosperity. This will gratify its many 
thousand former students and friends. 
Applicants in advance required every 
room in the dormitory. President Leila 
S. McKee and Miss Bushnell are in their 
places, after a vacation in Europe. Miss 
Mary J. Wright has been added to the 
faculty of music. She is a graduate from 
the New England Conservatory, after- 
wards a teacher in that institution, and 
for three years a student abroad; also 
Miss Gilbert, of the Chicago Conservatory 
and a pupil of Godowska. Miss Porter 
resumes instruction in piano. Miss 
Holmes takes the department of Physi- 
cal Trainiog; Mrs. Reynolds, Domestic 
Science and care of the sick. Miss Selby, 
Ph. B., University of Chicago, will teach 
German, Misses Berry and Andrews re- 
sume their places after absence for study. 

LeILA S. McKeEkg, Pres. 





CALIFORNIA. 
SANTA BARBARA, Sept. 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Channel City Real Estate Agency 
of this place is a firm composed of three 
women— Mrs. E, J. Thompson, Mrs, A. E, 
West, and Mrs. M. F. Hamer. They sell 
and rent houses, loan money, and make 
collections. The firm began business 
about a month ago, and the ladies are 
well and favorably known in our com- 
munity. 

A Woman’s Codéperative Union was 
begun here last April. Now a Coéperative 
Grocery Store is opened and seems likely 
to prosper. The proprietors of these en- 
terprises advocate woman suffrage at 
every opportunity. M. G, 

(Other State Correspondence on 8th page.) 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sinxg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in by? nee 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Wensense of It, by T. Wentworth 
nee. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 


Stone. 

Op ition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Ve ew Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


by Lucy 


[ 
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DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, is the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage e Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


_ The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
_ hually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENEF AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 











CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
guest end Ux J ” Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157). 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 


SHORTHAND 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 


Sept. 15, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It was the happy fortune of the Maine 
W. S. A. to have as their guest last Octo- 
ber Susan B. Anthony. So that it goes 
without saying that the society entered 
upon the year’s work on a higher and 
broader plane. Miss Anthony’s name and 
equal suffrage have been synonymous for 
fifty years. Whenever asked how her 
subject shall be announced, she invariably 
replies: ‘*Call it what you please; I never 
speak but upon one subject, ‘Equal Suf- 
frage.’’’ As she went over the border of 
our State, she called back: ‘‘Work to get 
the ballot, pure and simple;’ and this has 
been the keynote of the suffrage work of 
the Maine W. S. A. during the past year. 

Various plans of procedure were dis- 
cussed at the meetings of the executive 
board. The first materialized during the 
early winter in the circulation of the fol- 
lowing petition: 

To the Hon. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Maine: 

Inasmuch as taxation without representa- 
tion is a principle against which the Ameri- 
can people have protested from the founda- 
tion of their government, we taxpaying 
women of Maine, being without representa- 
tion, most respecttully ask of your honora- 
ble body that all women in this State subject 
to taxation be exempted therefrom. 

This aroused an overwhelming interest, 
and women by thousands were anxious to 
place their names upon the petition. 

A hearing was had before the committee 
on taxation, with the result anticipated— 
“Leave to withdraw;’ but the measure 
effected even more than was hoped for it. 

It awakened many to the importance of 
the suffrage movement, and created un- 
looked-for suffrage sentiment throughout 
the State; so much so that thoughtful 
members of the Legislature assured the 
corresponding secretary that, should an 
equal suffrage bill come before that body, 
they should surely vote for it. 

The midwinter meeting held at Saco 
was an innovation in the State work which 
proved so successful that it will probably 
become a part of the yearly programme. 
Mr. Henry Blackwell addressed this meet- 
ing upon his favorite theme: ‘The Natur- 
al, Historical, and Reasonable Basis of 
Woman Suffrage.”’ 

Resolutions were passed eulogistic of 
Hon. Nelson Dingley, an honorary vice- 
president of our Maine W.S. A.; also of 
Mrs. Sophronia Snow, a pioneer suffra- 
gist, and Mrs. W. G. Osburne, both mem- 
bers of the Maine W.S. A., who, during 
the year, had entered upon the higher 
life. 

An encouraging feature of the year’s 
work is the accession of a new auxiliary 
at Old Orchard, This was brought about 
through the combined efforts of the Port- 
land and Saco societies, to pave the way 
for the State organizer, Mrs. Etta H. 
Osgood. Sec. 2 of Art. III. of the consti- 
tution of this auxiliary is specially com- 
mended. ‘This association shall pay 30 
cents per member annually to the treas- 
urer of the State society as annual dues.” 

Maine suffragists were ably represented 
at the National American meeting held at 
Grand Rapids, by the State president, 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day,who brought home 
the enthusiasm of the great convention 
always so helpful in State work. 

At the annual banquet of the New Eng- 
land Suffrage Association, Mrs. Zenas 
Thompson was the delegate of the Maine 
society. 

It is often claimed that the new woman 
has invaded man’s province, but thought- 
ful observers see that it is the new man 
who has invaded hers. This is particu- 
larly true of Maine, and, while the State 
waits for the solution of the problem, the 
suffragists see in its evolution the proper 
adjustment of the State franchise. In the 
early history of the State, the Maine wo- 
man was obliged to give her time to the 
preparation of the tallow dip, and often 
to the purifying of the oil for the lamps 
of her household; but now the man fur- 
nishes gas and electricity for illuminating 
purposes. She often gathered the wood— 
sometimes only an apronful of chips here 
and there; now the house is warmed by 
steam and the man tends the furnace. 
She was wont to supply her family with 
water from the spring or the rain-barrel; 
but now the man does it with some sys- 
tem of hydraulics. it was then her avo- 


cation to do the washing and ironing of 
the family; now many articles are wearable 
only after they have been to the laundry. 
Even the family bread is now made at 
the bakery. What can the woman do but 
look to the broader economics of the 
municipality for the exercise of her pent- 
up energies? 

That she should desire to take a hand 
in the general management of affairs is 
but the natural result of her long years of 
helpfulness. A born economist, accus- 
tomed to details, with an intuition for 
sanitation, and fitted by education forthe 
tasks of a broader sphere, wherever in the 
State or out of it she is found laboring, 
| she is proving herself an efficient worker. 
| Many of such women are not in the ranks 
| of the State suffrage society, for reasons it 
| would be hard to explain, but principally 
because they have not yet learned to see 
that the State needs their services. The 
Maine W.S. A. extends its greeting, and 
invites their hearty codperation in the 
work for equal suffrage in Maine. 

The method of work for the year has 
been principally along educational lines. 
More suffrage literature has been scattered 
over the State than ever before; more 
public meetings held; so that the outlook 
of the work at the close of the century is 
hopeful. 

In closing her report, the corresponding 
secretary would suggest that with the be- 
ginning of the new century the Maine W. 
S. A. undertake more aggressive meas- 
ures by preparing to petition the next 
Legislature for full suffrage. 

HELEN Cor¥rin BEEpy, 
Corresponding Secretary Maine W. S.A. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE OUTING. 
Derry, N. H., Sept. 19, 1899, 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Derry and Londonderry have an Eng- 
lish sound. It was all formerly Nutfield, 
a name still seen as one drives about. It 
is a curious task to trace the origin of 
these early names. Once upon a time it 
is said there was a custom in the colonies 
of reserving the best trees for the royal- 
ists. This was done by cutting the letter 
R for Rex upon the bark. In one place 
these trees were cut down without moles- 
tation for so long a time that it became 
known as Freetown, but now it is called 
Raymond, 

In Londonderry are the Lithia and 
Solvent springs, fine table waters of a 
pure and sparkling quality. An electric 
railway connects Derry with Chester 
nearly eight miles away. Itis a breezy, 
up-hill ride along the borders of brooks 
and ponds, past open fields and pastures, 
and through long stretches of woods, with 
grand views from the high land. Kear- 
sarge and Ascutney are pointed out, and 
on a clear day ships sailing in or leaving 
Portsmouth harbor. 

Chester’s tree-embowered street, two 
miles or more in length, is just as its peo- 
ple like to have it—away from all the 
world and given up to loveliness and 
loneliness; no noise, no news; a paradise 
for rest and peace. 

On the way, we pass Pinkerton Acad- 
emy, quite an ancient institution of learn- 
ing, which has sent out many pupils to 
become eminent in the various trades and 
professions. The D. A. R, have a flourish- 
ing chapter in Derry named for Molly 
Reid, the brave wife of Gen. Reid of 
Revolutionary fame. Quite recently they 
met on the site where the first church 
once stood, and a pine-tree was pointed 
out where Bruin took refuge in the last 
bear hunt. 

The chairman of the school board in 
Londonderry is a lady who has taught in 
the public schools for thirteen years. She 
is practically fitted for her position by 
this long experience. She may often be 
seen driving about with her husband and 
young children when she is on her way to 
visit the schools and distribute supplies. 

She is also interested in carrying on a 
farm, and during the season fills her large 
house with summer boarders. During 
“Old Home Week” she entertained a 
goodly number of sons and daughters of 
the Granite State. This celebration met 
with great success everywhere through- 
out its borders. Many think it will vie 
with Thanksgiving in popularity, as 
stormy weather often prevents the family 
reunions at that time. There are dozens 





of people in these towns—hale and hearty 





—over eighty years of age, who have 
worked har! nearly all their lives. They 
are temperaie and frugal. Some of the 
children stray away to the cities to 
return with their riches and build libraries 
and churches and beautify the old home 
places. M. A. NEALL. 





ILLINOIS. 
CuicaGao, Sept. 18, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I thank you very much for your kindly 
notice of the dean of the National Medical 
College of Chicago, and | shall hope that 
at the close of a year’s service 1 may be 
able to send you such a report of work 
done in this entirely new field for a 
woman, that others may be encouraged to 
made the venture. There really should 
be no sex in science, and so far in one 
year the number of students in the college 
aggregates more of men than of women, 
and, as far asI can judge, the dean holds 
the cordial support and tender considera- 
tion of the faculty and the students. 

I hope some day to send you news from 
our Political Equality Club, the banner 
club of our State, which means that we 
have sent more money to the State organ- 
ization than any other club. In some 
ways Illinois is quite in advance in the 
woman movement, and yet, having since 
1870 been an enthusiastic advocate of suf- 
frage for women, I grow very impatient of 
the tardy movements in our State as well 
asin others. The WomAN's JOURNAL is 
an inspiration, and I wish you all the suc- 
cess which you most certainly deserve. 

JuLIA Houtmes Smiru, M. D. 
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COLORADO. 


EFFECT OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO, 

Virginia G. Ellard, in September Lip- 
pincott’s, writes as follows: 

Although comparatively a new State, 
and remote from many of the large social 
and business enterprises of the country, 
Colorado is a representative region in 
progress, development, and intelligence. 
No event in its history so distinctly empha- 
sizes this fact as the full enfranchise- 
ment of its women within the past five 
years, and no better evidence of the 
efficacy of this measure is afforded than 
the following joint resolution, adopted 
by the Legislature of Colorado a short 
time ago: 

Whereas, Equal suffrage has been in 
operation in Colorado for five years, dur- 
ing which time women have exercised the 
privilege as generally as men, with the re- 
sult that better candidates have been 
selected for office, methods of election 
have been purified, the character of legis- 
lation improved, civic intelligence in- 
creased, and womanhood developed to 
greater usefulness by political responsi- 
bility; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring, that, in 
view of these results, the enfranchisement 
of women in every State and Territory of 
the American Union is recommended as a 
méasure tending to the advancement of a 
higher and better social order. That an 
authenticated copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the governor of the State 
to the Legislature of every State and Ter- 
ritory, and that the press be requested to 
call public attention to these resolutions. 

As far as I have been able to judge, the 
influence of the women of Colorado has 
been on the side of law, order, justice, and 
morality. Nor is their sweet, gentle, lov- 
ing nature or tender sympathy of heart 
going to seed by the additional oppor- 
tunity afforded them of using their brains. 
These women are not crushing all the 
virility out of men, as it has been feared 
they would do, nor are the bustling, 
aggressive Amazons ousting husbands and 
brothers out of positions whether they 
are obliged to earn a living or not. 
Neither do they constantly proclaim their 
independence with wild gesticulations 
and in vociferous tones, but, on the con- 
trary, their political privileges haveadded 
a new glory to feminine character. 

As women now take seats as members 
of the Colorado Legislature, they are 
active agents for reform. A distinguished 
lawyer of Denver, when interviewed on 
the subject of woman suffrage, said that 
he had been indifferent to woman suffrage 
before it was granted, but had since been 
thoroughly converted by what he had seen 
of the results, and that many other men 
had had the same experience. He said 
that public gambling was now entirely 
suppressed in Denver for the first time, 
that the Sunday closing law for saloons 
was better enforced, that elections were 
quieter, election frauds were fewer, and 
the city government of Denver greatly im. 
proved through the influence of women’s 
votes. ‘‘Of course,” he added, ‘no sen- 
sible suffragist ever believed that equal 
suffrage would bring about the millen- 
nium. We did believe that it would make 
things better in some respects, and the 
experience of Colorado thus far seems to 
have borne out the expectation. In five 
years equal suffrage raised the age of 
protection for girls to eighteen years, 
equalized the laws of inheritance between 
husband and wife, made fathers and 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through g 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIvIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston, 








mothers equal guardians of their children, 
and more than quadrupled the number of 
no-license towns in the State.” 





CALIFORNIA. 


GOV. GAGE AND CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEPT. 6, 1899. 

The present intention of the enemies of 
franchise is to make people believe that 
the word ‘‘male” in our Constitution as 
an electoral qualification bars women in 
California from all forms of the ballot 
while that Constitution prevails, and no 
new amendment will be allowed so long 
as liquor can prevent. Governor Gage 
says: 

Bill No. 438 (our bill) is wholly nugatory 
under the provisions of the Constitution, 
which limits the suffrage to male citizens. 

We asked the ballot only for school 
trustees and members of boards of educa- 
tion, knowing that decisions have estab- 
lished precedents; that women may not 
vote for Constitutional officers; also, the 
Governor says: 

An act would be void which would at- 
tempt to permit the exercise of that right 
in a special case. 

In plain English, he says that women 
can never vote in California on anything 
while the word ‘‘male”’ is a Constitutional 
qualification, though they do vote in 26 
States having the same electoral qualifi- 
cation, ‘‘male;’’ and it has been decided, 
over and over again, that Constitutional 
qualifications pertain only to Constitu- 
tional officers; that the Legislature can 
by statute, and does, in those States, fix 
the qualifications of electors for all divi- 
sions which it creates, and it creates 
counties, municipalities, and school dis- 
tricts. 

Again, our Constitution says: 

No citizen shall be granted privileges 
which, upon the same terms, shall not be 
granted to all citizens, ' 

When we insist that it is unconstitu- 
tional to give the ballot to male citizens 
and withhold it from female citizens, we 
are told that this has no reference to the 
ballot; refers to corporations, etc.; when 
we ask to vote for school trustees, etc., it 
bars us because our bill asks for special 
legislation. Men vote for school superin- 
tendent, an office named in the Constitu- 
tion, and we could not under our bill; the 
Governor says we should violate the Con- 
stitution in asking such special legisla- 
tion. Such quibbling would bring down 
the rod on the quibbler in any well- 
regulated family. 

Several decisions covering school and 
bond suffrage in Kansas, Michigan, lowa, 
Illinois, and Indiana, all have decisions 
from the Supreme Court, affirming that 
Constitutional qualifications refer only to 
Constitutional offices. I will add to these 
a letter from the Attorney-General of 
New York, refuting, as do the others, the 
Governor’s assertion. 

ALBANY, JULY 31, 1899. 

SARAH M. SEVERANCE, DEAR MADAM: 
The question of the right of women to 
vote for School Commissioner, under the 
statute of the State, which provided that 
women could vote, went to the Court of 
Appeals, and the court held that so far as 
it related to School Commissioner, the law 
was unconstitutional, from the fact that a 
school commissioner was a constitutional 
officer, although women in this State, 
under another statute, may vote for 
school district officers, they not being 
constitutional officers. This case was de- 
cided, 141 N. Y., at J 112. 

J. C. DAVIES, 

Attorney-General State of New York. 

New York simply decided, as have all 
the other States in which the case has 
been appealed to Supreme Courts, the 
only body empowered to decide in consti- 
tutional cases. Understand, the pro- 





visions of the Constitution refer only to 
officers named in the Constitution. Legis- 
lature makes statutes and makes the 
qualifications of those who vote under 
those statutes. 

As regards the ‘‘special case” mentioned 
by the Governor, objecting because we 
did not ask to vote for Constitutional 
officers as men do, and so making special 
conditions for ourselves that appertain to 
Constitutional offices, and, under a fair 
interpretation, would enfranchise women, 

In fact in every State except the four 
free States, women vote on different con- 
ditions from men. In some States they 
vote on echool boards, not for trustees; in 
others they vote for trustees, not for 
boards. In New York, women with chil- 
dren in school, or those paying separate 
tax, vote. In Kentucky only widows vote, 
This so-called special legislation follows 
woman everywhere. 

Under such special legislation wives 
are deprived of their earnings. In Cali- 
fornia they belong to the community 
property, and that is under sole control of 
the husband, the same as his separate 
estate. By special legislation, the hus- 
band selects the place of abode, controls 
the children, can dispose of the com- 
munity property. We should be glad to 
know that special legislation for us is 
unconstitutional, but it is never so de- 
cided except when to our advantage; then 
by an executive who thinks he is the Su- 
preme Court. SARAH M, SEVERANCE. 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 





Ten back numbers of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., z vols. Picturesque America. 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Botson, Mass 








‘The Famous North Shore Route,’’ 


GLOUCESTER 
AS’ CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN’’ and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER”’ 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P.M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 1015 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No3A,. M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday.) 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Beese and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stone BLackKwE Lt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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